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TO ENDURE —the Belt Conveyor Carrier necessarily 
embodies correct mechanical principles, live shaft design, 
ball bearing equipment and sturdy supporting brackets. 
With nicely balanced pulleys and smooth-running ball bear- 
ings the Carrier keeps the power of the conveyor to a very 
low demand. 





Ingenious design, fine materials and good workmanship 
have produced this Carrier of remarkable qualifications. 


The Sacon, « Carrier with an enviable record of achievement 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 
Main Office and Plant—Aurora, Illinois 


Pacific Factory Pranch—Los Angeles, California 
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Industrial America 


LOOK AROUND THE WORLD will afford us 
Au exhibits which will be instructive as to 

the labor problems of the United States. James 
W. Gerard, former Ambassador to Germany, remarked 
recently that England is depreciating through alco- 
holism and the caste system. Be that as it may, one 
has only to read the books that portray the different 
phases of English life, like those of Galsworthy, to be 
painfully impressed with the rigid stratification of 
wealth and culture. The dire poverty which he pic- 
tures among the lower classes is unknown in the United 
States. Under such circumstances a certain amount 
of averaging up would indeed seem advantageous to 
humanity and to England. Notoriously such a move- 
ment is never accomplished except by an unheaval from 
below, by the organization and assertiveness of those 
who must be uplifted. Therefore the labor unions are 
strong in England: with a great smear of revolutionary 
radicalism, desperate and extreme. 

Revolutionary radicalism is a phenomenon of reac- 
tion against feudal or plutocratic aristocracy; and 
seems to vary in strength as does its antithesis. The 
Russian revolution was extreme in proportion to the 
extreme domination of the wealthy and privileged, 
being essentially a copy of the French revolution, show- 
ing indeed a definite governing economic law. The 
self-assertion of the laboring majority carries with it 
a leveling down and up, which does away with many of 
those picturesque inequalities of life which even the 
down-trodden relish. In the extreme, it perhaps even 
entails comparative economic disadvantage, as for ex- 
ample in Australia, where, according to our corre- 
spondent in our issue of Oct. 3, the rise in the prices of 
labor, and the shortening of hours, have taken the 
profit out of many enterprises, which have accordingly 
closed down: so that Australia in most things, in spite 
of a protective tariff, is not in a position to compete 
with the world. The third-party impression, however, 
is that, all in all, Australia is better off than England— 
that the approach to industrial democracy, with all its 
evident sacrifices, is safer and saner than the system 
of fixed strata, wherein the underlying strata stand the 
strain and the grief. 

With these and other object lessons in view, the 
situation of the United States is reassuring, since it 
has not to struggle with the caste system mentioned 
by Ambassador Gerard. Feudal in origin, the decay 
of this is as slow as the abandonment of monkish 
Latin culture in the universities, or of Shakespearean 
bad spelling in our written language. According to the 
law that radicalism varies as its antithesis (the burden 
of belief in the inborn rights of upper classes), the 
representatives of Soviet Russia have attained a fol- 
lowing among the labor unions of England, but have 
been many times reproved and dismissed with indigna- 
tion by the American Federation of Labor. It is not 
too much to say that this labor organization is one of 


our greatest bulwarks of conservatism and social san- 
ity. The reason is simple: the workman is more pros- 
perous here, and being more prosperous is more 
intelligent, and sees more clearly the road to greater 
prosperity, which lies along the avenue of American 
institutions, and by a gradual modification of Amer- 
ican social life—a modification which has indeed been 
taking place very rapidly within the past decade. 

More nearly perhaps than in any other great coun- 
try, the United States is approaching a balance between 
the different natural forces within its social fabric— 
shunning alike the tyrannical rule of the “proletariat,” 
as in Russia, and the domination of the aristocrat— 
both indeed states of society which, under modern 
conditions, cannot possibly survive. 


ene aseimeareias 


Carson Stimulates the Copper Metallurgists 


EORGE C. CARSON has again come out on top 
(5: his efforts to collect royalties on the prac- 
tice of side-feeding reverberatory furnaces. 
The U. S. Supreme Court has denied the petition of 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. for a writ of 
certiorari, which means that the Supreme Court can 
find no injustice in the decision of the Court of Appeals 
made a few months ago, and has ordered the suit back 
to the District Court at Tacoma for assessment of dam- 
ages. Thus the Smelting company seems to be without 
further recourse and will be obliged to pay whatever 
the court decides is fair for the use of side-feeding in 
its reverberatories at El Paso, Hayden, Garfield, and 
Tacoma. Suits are now in process or will be started 
against the other copper smelters in the United States 
which have done reverberatory smelting in the last 
decade (no patents were taken out in other countries), 
the principal smelters being, of course, Anaconda, 
Phelps Dodge, Nevada Consolidated, Calumet & Ari- 
zona, United Verde, and United Verde Extension. Mr. 
Carson will probably have a much more lively legal 
battle with these companies than he had with the A. S. 
& R. It would appear that the Smelting company 
underestimated the strength of Mr. Carson’s case and 
that its defense was only a half-hearted one; or at 
least that it did not go to any great lengths to uncover 
the details of the early practice nor to disprove Car- 
son’s claims. Much new evidence, it is said, will be 
brought up in the suits against the other companies; 
the courts will have to do something more than merely 
follow the precedent established in the former case. 
That the smelters are in any way indebted to Mr. 
Carson for the method of side-feeding that they have 
been using is decidedly improbable, for the method 
was worked out in practice, and it is altogether likely 
that several people had the idea, fifteen or twenty years 
ago, but did not realize its advantages. Among those 
who had the idea was Carson, and he had the cleverness 
to apply for a patent on it. 
Naturally, the smelters have not taken their medi- 
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cine lying down, without protest, and copper metal- 
lurgists have scratched their heads a good deal in the 
last few months. Perhaps something like this was 
needed to arouse them from their lethargy, for it does 
not appear that methods of smelting copper concen- 
trates have improved so much as they should have 
in the last ten years. To be sure, the amount of fuel 
required per ton of ore has been progressively lowered, 
but in all its essentials, the method of smelting is 
unchanged from what it was ten years ago, when the 
charge was of quite different character. During the 
current year, however, definite steps have been taken 
by practically all of the big companies to change their 
practice so that it will not infringe the two Carson 
patents, which have seven and eleven years yet to run. 

One way out of the difficulty which has been adopted 
by several of the companies, chiefly on an experimental 
scale so far, is to build sloping side walls, the angle 
being about 60 deg., down which the charge slides into 
the furnace. That is, instead of having a bank of 
ore along the vertical side walls of a furnace, the 
exposed inner sloping surface of which is being 
smelted, only a thin layer of ore, substantially at the 
angle of repose, is maintained. This is considered to 
be in accord with the Siemens patent of 1866. Actu- 
ally, better metallurgical results are said to have been 
obtained by using this method. 

Another experiment, which is being tried at Garfield 
and elsewhere, is to put a row of charging hoppers 
lengthwise along the center of the roof arch, through 
which the bulk of the ore is charged. Siliceous ore is 
charged along the side walls, this being considered as 
fettling. This would seem to accentuate the dust loss 
from the furnace, since the charge comes down directly 
in the path of combustion gases, but the smelting of 
an increased tonnage might well result. 

A third expedient is the idea that the Copper Queen 
metallurgists have been playing with for several years 
—screw-feeding or piston-feeding the charge horizon- 
tally through the side walls of the furnace. <A second 
furnace has, it is understood, been equipped with 
screw feeding at the Douglas smelter, the screws being 
inclined and feeding down on the sloping § side 
hearth. 

Without doubt, in a year or two a great improve- 
ment in copper smelting will result from all this work, 
and the smelters may be indebted more to Mr. Carson 
for providing the urge to improve their practice than 
they are for the method of feeding covered by his 
patents. 


Ministers of Mines 


UCH OF THE MINE EXPERTING has always 

been done by lawyers and physicians. The 

third representative of the ancient learned 
profession, the clergy, has these days ordinarily no 
money to invest even in mines. Once in a while, how- 
ever, the repressed clergyman, tormented between 
Modernism and Fundamentalism, and hoping that as a 
happy view between the two he may secure a per- 
manent meal ticket, breaks into mining. Our news 
columns recently chronicled a chapter in the affairs 
of the Carson Valley Mining Co., in California. This 
was a company promoted by ministers, and financed 
among the members of a prominent church in San 
José. In two and a half years, the state authorities of 
California claim the mine has produced only $890; and 
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the company has $5.63 in cash in its possession. The 
State Corporation Commission of California, operating 
under a so-called “blue-sky” law, now asks the officials 
of the company why license to sell more stock to church 
members and otherwise should not be revoked. This 
is an act of tyranny which will rouse the indignation 
of all the local mining journals that live around the 
corner from and by the charity of a broker’s office. 

The answer of the synod to this mundane query will 
be awaited with interest. A point which the commis- 
sion should consider is whether the Fundamentalists 
or the Modernists control the company. Doubtless the 
commission is prejudiced with the idea that the job of 
ministers is to be sky pilots, and that they are so 
trained; but that they are not equipped for terrestrial 
or subterranean operations. The Fundamentalist, 
however, would retort that he should know the nether 
regions if anybody did: and doubtless a Council of 
3ishops would support this claim. And,. under the 
circumstances, the commission should compliment them 
on having $5.63 in the treasury. 

ichaiieciuala lias ania 


Industrial Evolution 


TATISTICAL ILLUSTRATION of the evolution 

of industrial and social conditions in the United 

States has been presented in a recent bulletin of 
the National Industrial Conference, Board. Comparing 
the number of persons per million engaged in divers 
industrial occupations, the most striking change is 
seen in the number of clerical office employees, which 
increased from 1,926 per million in 1870 to 26,691 
per million in 1920, a growth of 1,286 per cent. This 
illustrates the stupendous change from individually 
managed small businesses to corporate management. 
Although we have no figures to illustrate it, this change 
has been as striking in the mining industries as in 
anv other. 

Next to clerical employees, the greatest increase in 
fifty years is registered for plumbers, steam and gas 
fitters, from 289 per million in 1870 to 1,956 per million 
in 1920. This indicates higher living standards and 
vastly increased hotel and apartment house life. The 
same significance is seen in the great increase of 
barbers, hairdressers, and manicurists, from 621 per 
million in 1870 to 2,045 in 1920. 

,-assing to broader classifications, it is found that 
workers in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
increased in the fifty years under consideration from 
65,148 per million to 121,265 per million. 

One is curious to know where the shrinkages come 
trom, to compensate for these increased percentages. 
The most striking shrinkage is in the farmers, the 
number of which decreased from 77,320 to 57,550 per 
million; while the proportion of farm laborers de- 
creased still further—from 74,848 to 37,544. 

The increased use of machinery is reflected in the 
yvreat swelling of the proportionate number of iron and 
steel workers, of machinists and engineers; while the 
corresponding replacement of handwork is forcibly 
illustrated by the decrease, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, of printers, carpenters, shoemakers, and cabinet 
makers. 

Changes in methods of transportation are shown 
by the increase in the number of railroad workers from 
3,995 to 12,818 per million; but the passing of sailing 
ships is shown by a decrease of sailors and deckhands 
from 1,470 to 519 per million. The replacement of the 
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horse by the automobile is shown by the decrease of 
blacksmiths from 3,677 to 1,847 per million. 

Finally, the change in social conditions, in spite of 
increasing luxuries unmistakably shown by other fig- 
ures like those for plumbers and barbers, is unmis- 
takably shown by the number of domestic servants. In 
1870. there were 25,337 per million, or about one to 
every forty people; in 1920 the number was 16,285, 
or about one for every sixty. 

All of these things show that life is becoming 
mechanized, standardized, and organized into larger 
and larger operating units; and that this organization 
goes into the feeding, clothing, housing, transportation, 
and amusements of the populace. Further figures, not 
accessible at the moment, would doubtless show a ten- 
dency toward standardization of education, reading 
and religion. The future is a future of organized and 
co-operative effort, more than of individual work. 


ee 
Foolish Experts 


N THE LITERATURE OF HUMOR there is noth- 
[= funnier to the engineer than the average mine 

report that gets published in the circulars which 
are distributed to the public. Let us take for example 
a report which was recently circulated covering the 
Boston and Montana, that famous sink-hole for sav- 
ings. The writer says, in part: 


“I examined the railway, the mill and the mine. The rail- 
way is in excellent condition and will meet every require- 
ment of the company in its transportation service. The mill 
is the latest type of concentration-flotation plant, capable 
of handling 800 tons of ore per day, and making extraction 
of from 93 to 95 per cent of the assay values, which are 
silver, lead, copper and gold. The mill produces a lead con- 
centrate and a copper concentrate, one of which is shipped to 
Salt Lake City, and the other to the Anaconda smelters. 
It is generally conceded by all that Boston-Montana has 
one of the finest mills in the world. 

“There has been some question as to the supply of ore 
in the mine, but on this point I am now assured. The ore 
supply is the backbone of the whole enterprise. There have 
been about 40,000 ft. of underground development work 
accomplished, most of which was approach work. Prac- 
tically all of this work can be utilized to advantage. 

“While I had with me expert mining men, I exercised 
my own judgment in selecting all samples from various 
openings along the Idanha vein. These samples I have 
had assayed by Ricketts & Co., Inc., 80 Washington St., 
New York City, which is reproduced herewith. This is a 
composite assay and shows the average of these samples to 
be $123.80 per ton, which proves to me that the future holds 
some wonderful surprises in the way of high-grade ore 
that may be encountered from time to time as development 
progresses. In addition to this high-grade ore there are 
immense quantities of milling ore running in values far 
in excess of the operating cost of $6 perton. .. 

“The property is located in a vast timbered area, which 
will assure cheap mining timber for many years to come. 
The camps are ideally located in a beautiful spot with 
plenty of pure water, making living conditions for the 
employees ideal. Few mines have the natural facilities for 
economical operations as has Boston-Montana. Condit‘ons 
are such that employees can be secured as cheaply to work 
there as they can anywhere. 

“While development work has been going on for several 
months opening up new ore faces, additional miners are 
being put to work as fast as they can be placed. Over 
1,000,000 ft. of timber have been delivered at the mine for 
use as required. 

“The success of Boston-Montana is now assured. I say 
this with all the emphasis possible to convey that idea. The 
ore is there in immense quantities and richer than has ever 


my claimed for it. The recent developments have proven 
this.” 


The star exhibit is a reproduction of the assay cer- 
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tificate of the ore sample in question, showing a value 
of $123.80. 

Certainly an investigation like this, as shown by the 
report, from which, for lack of space, only specimen 
paragraphs could be culled, is a simple way to appraise 
an enterprise. It is a wonder why such a short-cut 
has not been applied to other business. For instance, 
suppose a broker is recommending the stock of a cer- 
tain bank to his customers, and sends them a circular 
with the report on the bank along the suggested lines: 


“I have to report that I visited the Chemical National 
Trust Co. on Dec. 5 last, and came away very enthusiastic. 
Although I am neither banker nor an accountant, being in 
a fact a physician, I saw quite enough to warrant me pre- 
dicting a great future for the institution, and confidently 
advise my friends to put their money into its stock. 

“The bank is situated on the main street of the town, 
opposite the City Hall, and diagonally across from the 
Police Station. The building has a highly ornamental 
facade, and is finished inside with marble and mahogany. 
There was a full complement of tellers and clerks at work, 
and I am informed that such is the amount of business that 
two new tellers are to be employed. 

“There had been some rumors that the resources of the 
bank were questionable, so I paid considerable attention to 
this question. Not being, as I observed, an accountant, and 
being pressed for time, I could not audit the books or count 
all the money in the vaults, but standing by the paying 
teller’s cage I took three good samples, which averaged up 
afterward $37.40, as per auditor’s certificate attached. By 
comparing the paying teller’s window with that of the 
receiving teller, I was struck by the fact that more money 
was coming in than going out: so that the ultimate out- 
come to stockholders can hard y fail to be most satisfactory. 
I moreover asked to inspect the vaults. They are four in 
number with a total capacity of 2,240 cubic feet; and are 
strictly fireproof, as well as being covered by insurance. 
I satisfied myself that they were full; and took the further 
precaution of examining a pile of bonds in one of them. 
The top bond observed was a Liberty Bond, which the presi- 
dent assured me was rather below the average of the whole. 
He is most enthusiastic, and predicts great things. 

“IT must mention also the well-appointed restaurant in the 
basement of the building, and that the street-car line used 
by the employees in going to and from work has reduced 
its fare to five cents. These and other things insure eco- 
nomical operation of the bank. There is nothing that I 
can see that will prevent the paying of large dividends.” 


The system is all too easy. Suppose the broker 
desires to interest us in a shoe factory: he procures 
and sends us a report from which we quote imaginary 
extracts: 


“Pursuant to your instructions, I arrived at Brockton at 
10:10 a.m. and proceeded at once to the factory. I was 
at once impressed with the vast area of the factory build- 
ing, as well as the perfect ventilation afforded by 235 win- 
dows. Entering, I found the machinery running full blast 
and innumerable shoes in all stages of manufacture. Not 
being a shoemaker myself—in fact, a druggist—and not 
being willing to trust the judgment of a shoemaker in this 
matter—for it is well known that shoemakers are inclined 
to be pessimistic, and undervalue shoe factories—I took 
three good samples from piles of finished shoes, mixed the 
three together, selected one at random, and asked my taxi 
driver what he thought of it. He was sure the shoe was 
worth from $5 to $15 per pair retail. Attached is a certi- 
fied photograph of the shoes and the taxi driver. As to the 
number of shoes in the piles I sampled, I am sure that there 
are millions of them—indeed, an inexhaustible suppy. I 
can conscientiously recommend the stock of this company. 

“T forgot to add that a fine brook flows by the factory, and 
the recreation afforded by fishing in this brook keeps the 
workmen in a high state of statisfaction and devotion to 
their employers. I asked the taxi driver if he had seen any 
trout, but he was very conservative and said he had seen 
mostly suckers, but plenty of them. He was very enthusi- 
astic about the factory, which he informed me was built 
and equipped as long ago as 1836, and can therefore be 
regarded as firmly established.” 
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Tin Mining in Dutch East Indies 





Dredging tin ore on Singkep, one of the tiny islands of the Riou Archipelago, off the southern end of 
the Malay peninsula. The operations are owned by the Singkep Tin Mining Co., a Dutch concern 





The vast hydraulic mining operations on Singkep Island make a big hole in the hillside. A general 
view of one of the mines, showing the engine and pump house in the background 


Photos from Ewing Galloway, New York. 
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The Tintic Standard Mine 


Ore Deposits Are Replacements in Limestone—How Selective Mining and Careful Production 
Accounting Increase Profits—Mechanical Equipment 


By Arthur B. Parsons 


Assistant Editor 


RE SHIPMENTS aggregating 120,000 tons, with 
a gross value of $6,721,575, on which the net 
operating income was $3,170,242, summarizes 
the record of the Tintic Standard mine, in the East 
Tintic district, in Utah, for 1924. The record for 1925 


by means of which current operations are c'osely 
checked. (6) Mechanical equipment of the vroperty. 
For the following outline of the geology I am in- 
debted to James W. Wade, assistant general manager 
for the company. The ores occur as replacements, in 





Glory hole at the Tintic Standard mine 


Rock to supplement development waste for fi'l 


ne square-set stopes is quarried from this pit. 


The building at the left is the assay office. 


will be still better. Such performances place it among 
the big mines of the country and add interest to the 
geology of the ore deposit and the methods of operation. 
Square-set mining of large lenses of ore in limestone 
with immediate waste filling is now practiced exclu- 
sively. As pointed out in a recent’ article, however, 
filling has been done only since January, 1922. Other 
changes in practice and policy were initiated 2t that 
time, and some allusion to what may be considered past 
history will be made, in order to show more clearly the 
advantages of the present practice. 

The features that are most worth discussing are: 
(1) Geology, both structural and genetic. The latter 
has an important bearing on the close selection that is 
necessary in mining. (2) Selective mining. Preceeds 
from ore shipments have been increased materially by 
the separate mining of four distinct classes of ore. 
(3) Filling of the stopes as mining progresses. (4) 
Extensive equipment for close control of ventilation. 
(5) An elaborate system of mine-production accounting 


limestone of the Cambrian age. The foundation, locally 
called the Ophir series, is composed of beds of limestone 
and shale with a total thickness of 350 to 400 ft. lying 
conformably on the Cambrian quartzite. The shales 
predominate in the lower 100 ft. of the Ophir, and 
above that little shale is found. 

The sedimentary strata of the Tintic district were 
folded into a syncline pitching north; the west limb has 
a steep easterly dip and the east limb a flat dip. The 
Tintic Standard orebodies are on the east limb of the 
syncline, where a local transverse fold has formed a 
shallow syncline dipping easterly at 15 deg. The east 
end of this local syncline is terminated against a fault 
zone striking N. 35 deg. W. and dipping southwest at 
75 deg. The total vertical displacement on this zone is 
800 ft. within a horizontal distance of 1,500 ft. The 
zone is made up of many step faults, of which seven 
have been developed, as indicated on the accompanying 
typical geological section. 

The syncline is cut by two fissures striking N. 15 
deg. E. to N. 30 deg. E., along which the mineralization 
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extended. The replacement of the limestone adiacent 
to these fissures resulted in forming flat orebodies in 
certain limestone beds of the upper Ophir. The group 
of faults that terminate the syncline are post-mineral 
as to age, and have faulted the ore into triangular 
blocks stepping up to the northeast. 

Mineralization occurred at several periods, ores of a 
different character being deposited during eack. The 
mineralization was along the same fissures, and this re- 
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Geologic section of the orebody 


On a plane striking N. 45 deg. E. through No. 2 shaft. 


Showing 
the succession of post-mineral step faults. 


sulted in the mingling of ores of different character, 
which now are found in the same stope. 

The earliest mineralization formed ores, of which 
pyrite is the principal mineral, carrying from 3 to 12 
oz. of silver per ton and 0.03 oz. gold, witn lead less 
than 3 per cent and copper about 0.3 per cert After 
further faulting, a second period of mineralization en- 
sued. The ores of the second period surivunded in 
some cases the original pyritic mass by replacement of 
the limestone enclosing the pyrite; and in ther cases 
filled cracks within the pyrite with siliceous ores of 
silver low in copper and lead. The third period of 
mineralization was in the same area, but depusited ores 
of lead surrounding and penetrating the previous depo- 
sitions. 


ORE CAN BE SORTED EASILY 


The different types of ores deposited, and the post- 
mineral faulting, have resulted in an orebody in which 
the ore, while changing rapidly in character, as stuping 
progresses, can be readily sorted. The lead in the ore 
occurs as galena, anglesite, and cerussite, carrying sil- 
ver. The lead ore is siliceous, averaging 40 per cent 
silica, 4 per cent iron, and 0.35 per cent copper. The 
silver or dry ore has silica and barite as gangue minerals 
and carries only a little gold, lead, or copper. The silica 
content is about 80 per cent. 

The sedimentary rocks were covered by rhyolite flows 
before the mineralization, and the outcrops of the fis- 
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sures show as iron stained beds in the blue rhyolite. 
Much of the underground structure is obscured by these 
flows. Oxidation has proceeded to the lowest levels, but 
there is no zone of secondary enrichment. The oxida- 
tion has taken place in situ, and rich secondary rinerals 
of silver are found irregularly through the orebody on 
every level. One of these minerals is known as argento- 
jarosite, jarosite being a hydrous sulphate of iron and 
potassium. So far as known it has been found in 
commercial quantities only at this mine. 

The heated condition of the country rock for an area 
of several square miles surrounding the Tintic Standard 
mine has been a much-discussed question. All shafts 
within the area have met the same conditions The 
rhyolite porphyry overlying the sedimentaries is cool— 
approximately 60 deg. F., with no appreciable change 
with depth. Upon passing through the rhyolite into 
the sedimentary rocks, all shafts meet increased tem- 
peratures from 90 deg. F. to 120 deg. After cutting 
into the quartzite these same shafts are filled with car- 
bon dioxide and nitrogen gas, which is emitted from 
the fractures of the quartzite. Mr. Wade suggests the 
three following explanations: 

1. Oxidation of the sulphides in the ore. 

2. Oxidation of pyrite which is found extensively in 
the shale overlying the quartzite. 

3. Residual heat remaining in the rocks from igneous 
activity, the thick covering of rhyolite having prevented 
its radiation. 

The first explanation is based upon the welJ-known 
experience in other metal mines where heating of sul- 
phide ores is common. It occurs in this mine The 
orebodies that contain a large percentage of sulphides 
are the hottest places in the mine; their temperatures 
reach a maximum on the 1,350 level, where steam is 
issuing from the rock in a stope of sulphide ore. The 
objection to this explanation is the great area over 
which the heated condition exists; the drifts in quartz- 
ite have high temperatures as far as they have gone, 
in some cases, 1,000 ft. from the known orebodies. 

The alternative theory of residual heat from igneous 
activity is based upon knowledge that the entire district 
has been the scene of much vulcanism; both extrusive 
flows that cover a large area and intrusive monzonite 
stocks of great dimensions are represented. 


REASONS FOR HEAT AND GAS 


The presence of pebble dikes within this area sup- 
ports the alternative view. These pebble dikes are veins 
that traverse the East Tintic district, cutting through 
all formations from the quartzite to the surface The 
veins are filled with well-rounded quartzite pebbles rang- 
ing in size from 6 in. to the size of a pea. The nebbles 
are cemented together with silica and fra:ments of 
shale, limestone, and porphyry. They pass through 
orebodies of the Tintic Standard mine, and in the lower 
levels the cementing material contains large amvunts 
of pyrite. It seems reasonable to conclude that they 
are vents through which steam escaped at high pres- 
sures and in its passage tore the quartzite fragments 
from below and carried them upward, rounding them 
in the passage. ‘ 

If this view of the origin of the heat ‘s correct, 
underlying intrusive monzonite stocks should be found 
in the near vicinity of these pebble dikes. Up to the 


present, no such intrusive rocks have been found in the 
Tintic Standard. 
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The generally accepted theory is that the mineraliz- 
ing solutions of the Tintic district came from the mon- 
zonite on the south invading the limestone through 
fissures, traveling horizontally or nearly so for two or 
more miles, cooling, and depositing ores as they pro- 
gressed. 

At the Tintic Standard mine Mr. Wade finds no 
evidence to support such a view. The ores were de- 
posited from solutions that were ascending through 
fissures along which the ore exists. The length of the 
ore zone as developed is 1,500 ft., and in no place is 
ore known to extend more than 150 ft. on either side of 
the mineralizing fissures. 


SELECTIVE MINING OF FIVE CLASSES OF ORE 


The principal classes of ore mined are (a) drv silver 
ore, (b) lead-silver ore, (c) mill ore, and (d) suJvhide 
ore, although sometimes a class of very rich silver-lead 
(e) is mined and shipped separately. The assays of ore 
in each class vary over a considerable range, but the 
following give a general idea of the grade of each: 


Silver, Gold, Lead, Copper, Iron, Sulphur 
Ounces Ounces per Cent per Cent per Cent per Cent, 


(a) Dry silver.. 98.0 0.10 3.31 0.62 

(b) Lead-silver...... 31.0 0.037 28.87 0.35 “4.0 

{c) Mill.. eee 18.5 0.032 5.22 v0.37 wee 2.5 
(i) Sulphide | eae sic 19.0 0.033 4.00 0.35 10.0 “= 0 
(e) Silver-lead...... 220.0 0.20 18.00 1.30 sas 


The basis of the selective mining is adequate daily 
sampling of new faces; prompt and accurate assay-ng of 
the mine samples; and a system of tacking assay tags 
on the timbers of the square sets for the guidance of 
shift bosses and foremen. As many as 150 assays per 
day has been the average for periods of several months, 
and more than 75,000 tags have been put up. Where 
there are apparently two or more classes of ore in the 
face, the corresponding number of tags will be vosted. 
A tag bears only the symbols designating the !oration 
of the sample and two figures: the first always repre- 
sents the number of ounces of silver, the second the 
per cent of lead. With a definite knowledge of the 
character of the ore, it remains only to break one class 
at a time if practicable, or to sort the ore after it is 
broken. This requires care, of course, and care must 
also be taken to see that the different classes are not 
mixed on their way from the stope to the ore hing on 
the surface. Intelligent miners and trammers are a 
big help, as is adequate supervision. Accordingly, top 
wages are paid to attract the best miners. One advan- 
tage of the elaborate system of production xccounting 
is to prevent carelessness in this phase of miring. Inci- 
dentally, the casual inspection of these assay cards on 
a journey through the mine is likely to take away the 
breath of the average engineer; such silver assays as 
1,642, 1,120, 965, and the like are amazingly frequent. 
And these represent faces, not narrow streaks. 


FITTING PRODUCTION TO THE SMELTER CONTRACT 


To illustrate in a concrete way the dollars-and-cents 
advantage of selective mining I have shown here the 
calculation of two smelter settlements, one on the dry- 
silver schedule and the other on the lead-silver schedule. 
Then I have made a hypothetical calculation showing 
the proceeds that might result from mixing the two lots 
and shipping as one—necessarily on the lead-silver 
schedule, because lead is not paid for at all in the 
dry-ore contract. 

Prior to 1922 no effort was made to ship to the 
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smelter more than one class of ore; two classes were 
mined: mill ore and direct smelting ore. In fact, only 
one smelter contract was in effect. In 1922 two new 
contracts were negotiated, and selective mining was 
instituted with the object of increasing returns. The 
features of these two particular schedules that make 
the classification of the ore so profitable may he enu- 
merated as follows: (a) 974 per cent of the silver in ore 
assaying 75 oz. or more is paid for at the current quota- 
tion, whereas only 95 per cent of that in ore assaying 
less than 75 oz. is settled for. Accordingly, the ship- 
ping of one lot assaying 82.4 oz. makes a large net gain. 
—ooooooooooo—<—«x—«x<£_£_F_—@—@@@JJ__———————————————— 


Analyses of Ores 


1 2 3 
Dry Ore Lead Ore Mixed Ore 











en NNO. ot en ca Sarde ard avest 0.02 0.04 0.033 
Mn OU. «<<. s<-sencsccceee -. 82.4 2.3 42.51 
Copper, OI a wre Wook c eves cease 2.665 0.42 1.175 
DOME GM COMBS 6a. 6 wo c.e 8's aio ns cc vninaw ee 3.5 24.81 17.64 
NOTION ao a. 5) 550, sais, aks v wed aa 2.05 4.3 3.54 
PEMOU ATOM OOM 5k 5 oociivs 6 ibindin beawence 58.3 30.4 39.8 
NUMER MIN OUD a oie. c hci. Sane eeu wae 2.355 15.75 14.67 
Lime, DMM Se Cac oie ada e aed wae _ ie 0.06 
SHEE ON ONIN oes so Salve cd acee mes 15.7 22.75 20. 37 
PUNGE OP GUE so oo 5.56 6 oho Keke kewas 1.0 <2 1.0 
Dry Ore—148.5 Tons 
Credit on smelter settlement 
Sete os 5 Ary > os SS $4.07 
CESS Rt asiemed ent uerandadeaawe —dabitan 
Silver—0 .975x 82.4 02.@70e......... 20... ccc ccc ceees 56.24 
GONE 6 02 C8. SIR Gin. w coo oi ein vcceiccccs aerate 0.38 
Debit $60.69 
Nominal treatment charge.... . sa disrutWnnd an: 6.00 
PONT rr aa Uo as hae ora di Siw 6 sahara he acta’ $54.69 
Value of 148. RMON sie walecesctevaanenaweaeendees $8,121.46 
Lead Ore—293 Tons 
Credit on smelter settlement 
Copper—(as lead) 90 per cent of 8. 41b.@(8—1.5c.).... $0.49 
Lead—90 per cent of (496.2—30) lb.@6.5c.......... 27.27 
Sahver—©. FIX 22. F OMGH IGS. 6.5 oc cc ccwcaccseces 14.83 
Caen OEE OU ido aia 550d. hd ow weweededas es . 76 
BRET 2p UN OU BOs 5 aoe 65 kc heed ncunusdrenesees 0.95 
$44.30 
Debit 
Nominal treatment.................. $2.50 
Sulphur—(22.75—2) per cent @ 26c.. 2.50 
Silica—30.4 units @ 10c.. 3 ‘ 3.04 
aa 8.04 
pI URE arias 5 ig Os ia li et $36.26 
WN Oi PINON 554 sv orga er ouaalieunne aaa ae $10,624.18 





Hypothetical Lead Ore—441.5 Tons 


Credit on smelter settlement 


Copper—(as lead) 90 per cent of 23.5 1lb.@6.5c....... $1.34 

Lead—90 per cent of (352.8—30) lb.@W6.5c.......... 18.88 

Silver—0.975X 42.51 o8.@70e.. 0... cece c cece eee 28.27 

oS | Sees reper earer ern ae tr aie 0.63 

Trem —- 146.67 Umite & G65 o.oo ccc tec csacsewwees 0.88 
$50.00 

Debit 
RUG IRIN oid sn we a ware ceenencns $2.50 


Additional treatment based on lead content 

under 21.5 per cent (21.5—17.64) units@8c. 0.31 
Sulphur—maximum.................2+0005- 2.50 
Silica—39.8 units @ 10c.................... 3.98 


od 9.29 
RN Ns haat c/a Ba 3 ots ele A wR eae oe $40.71 
Wea Oe ee ON os he tee wiccbceaccaateanads $17,973 .46 


(b) Copper in dry ore brings 10.725c. per pound, against 
6.5c. in lead ore. That is, copper is figured as lead in 
the lead-ore schedule. (c) The iron content of the 
293-ton lot is higher and the silica content is lowe: than 
in the hypothetical lot. Both tend to increase the value 
under the lead-ore schedule, whereas the increased silica 
and decreased iron in the 148.5-ton lot do no harm 
under the dry-ore schedule. (d) The lead-ore schedule 
provides a penalty of 8c. for each unit that the ore 
falls below 21.5 per cent lead. This has the effect of 
increasing the treatment charge on the hypothetical lot. 
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Ventilating fans underground 


Nineteen electrically operated fans control the 
of air distribution. 


“secondary” system 


The additional profit realized by mining separately 
and shipping as separate lots is $772.18, or about $1.75 
per ton. Allowing a reasonable addition to the cost of 
mining, a good net profit remains. 

The other classes of ore aside from mill are desig- 
nated as “silver-lead” and “sulphide” ore. The silver- 
lead ore is high in both metals. As shown in the table, 
silver may run up to 220 oz. and the lead to 18 or 20 
per cent. The production is not large, but it is worth 
while to keep it separate in order to realize on 973 per 
cent of the contained silver. Sulphide ore has about 
the same lead and silver content as the regular mill ore, 
but is high in pyrite. It is mined separately and 
shipped to the mill to bring the sulphur content of the 
mill heads up to standard. 

I visited the Tintic Standard mine for the first time 
in the fall of 1920. At that time one could stand on 
the sill of a stope and through the timbers see the lights 


No! Shatt 
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of miners working ten or twelve floors above him. Sev- 
eral of these stopes were 30 to 60 ft. wide and upward 
of 100 ft. long, so that the skeleton-like structures of 
square sets were amazingly large. Virtually no attempt 
was made to fill the stopes, and it must be admitted 
that the timbers showed no particular signs of “taking 
weight.” However, during 1921 after the company’s 
newly built reduction plant began to draw its daily 
quota of ore, the stopes became more numerous and 
larger, and the intervening pillars became smaller. The 
consequence was a gradual settling, and several serious. 
caves ensued. The pillars that protected the main work- 
ing shaft were small, and disastrous caving in these blocks 
was threatened. The mine was in this critical situation 
when the change in policy became effective. Mr. Wade 
believes the’ proper function of timbers is to serve as 
staging on which to work, as temporary supports for the 
protection of miners, and as a means of keeping open 
necessary passageways. They should not be expected 
to support mine workings permanently, especially where 
stopes are very large. The first move on the nart of 
the new administration was to start a large onen cut 
on the surface as the most practicable and economical 
source of rock for filling. Thousands of cars of this 
waste were run into the empty stopes nearest the shaft 
as rapidly as possible, until the immediate danger was 
over. Now, part of the necessary filling is obtained 
from the open cut and part from development workings 
in the mine. 

The policy is to keep the stope filling only a step 
behind mining or ore extraction. Aside from prevent- 
ing caves, with attendant danger, and avoiding the com- 
plete loss of certain blocks of ground or the excessive 
cost of extracting them, careful filling has another 
advantage: It gives more latitude for selective mining, 
and permits the deferring of the mining of certain 
parts of the orebody until the time when it will be 
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Typical ventilation map 


- projected vertical section through No. 2 shaft, showing the courses of good and bad air. 
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most profitable. On my second visit to the mine, in the 
summer of 1924, I certainly was impressed with the 
excellent condition of the workings compared with that 
which prevailed at the time of my earlier visit. 


IMPROVED VENTILATION AND INCREASED OUTPUT 


In the early days of the property, the mine was 
exceptionally hot, and the atmosphere of the workings 
was contaminated in appreciable degree with both car- 
bon dioxide and nitrogen that exuded from the rock in 
some localities. The connecting of No. 1 and No. 2 
shafts improved conditions for a time, but as the extent 
of the workings increased, it became necessary to in- 
stall fans and pipes in constantly growing numbers. 
As is frequently the way in rapidly developing mines, 
these installations were made as needed without regard 
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Ventilation map of 900 sill floor 


Drift 902 carries the bad air to No. 1 shaft, the main 
upcast opening. 


to any systematic scheme of ventilation. By 1922 the 
entire system had become inadequate, and conditicus in 
many places were such that efficient work on the part 
of the miners was out of the question, and the labor 
turnover was excessive. To remedy this condition, work 
was begun on the “mechanical” system of ventilation 
now in operation. By mechanical is meant that the 
circulation is subject to accurate and complete control 
by fans, pipes (metal and canvas), regulators, brattices, 
and doors. There are two fairly distinct systems: the 
primary consists of a flow of 80,000 cu.ft. per minute 
entering the mine through the main working shaft 
(No. 2) and leaving through No. 1 shaft. Four Jarge 
fans operated underground by 40-hp. motors, and a 
smaller exhaust fan on the surface at No. 1, control 
this main circuit. Supplementing these are nineteen 
smaller fans, requiring 5 and 73-hp. motors. which 
control the secondary circuits that supply various work- 
ings with fresh air. Three main problems present 
themselves: (a) to distribute the air, (b) to prevent 
recirculation of foul air to working places, or, stated 
otherwise, to dispose of the impure air promptly, and 
(c) to make pipe lines as short as possible, because of 
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Detail of Air Cylinder 


Tintic Standard type of electric door 


Control of ventilating currents is facilitated by this positive-acting 
door, that is easy to operate. 


the relatively small volume of air that can be pumped 
through a long pipe. 

The accompanying drawings, one of the 900 sill floor 
and the other of a projected section through No. 2 shaft, 
give an excellent picture of a portion of the system. 
It should be noted that there always is a separate, 
definite air course for foul air; it is not allowed to 
work back to a fresh air fan and be blown into a 
working place a second time. M. D. Paine, the mine 
engineer, and his assistants keep similar maps of all 
the workings, and definite plans for all air courses are 
made beforehand. Tests are made at regular intervals 
to determine the pressures, velocities, and quantities of 
air in circulation and the temperatures and relative hu- 
midity. The instruments used for obtaining practical 
data include the Pitot tube, vertical and inclined manom- 
eters, aerometer, barometer, and wet- and dry-bulb 
thermometers. 





One of the automatic doors 


Opened by an air cylinder, the door is closed by a counterweight. 
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Typical “Daily Operating Report” 


All direct costs are gathered together here and reduced to 
“cost per ton of ore.” 
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Typical labor distribution sheet 


Labor cost per car in each working place is computed as a guide 
to the superintendent. 
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Current Records of Production, Cost per Ton 
of Ore, and per Ounce of Silver 


The graphs shown above illustrate three of siz 
that are kept up to date by daily extensions. These 
are the actual figures for August, 1924 


Fig. 1—Silver production. Lead output is converted to its 
equivalent in silver so that the total may be 
expressed in one figure. 


Fig. 2—Cost per ton. The figure includes labor, material, 
power, supervision, and insurance; in fact, 
every direct cost. 

Fig. 3—Cost, per ounce. The “average” figures represent 
the month to the date of calculation. In the lower 
pair the value of the lead is credited to 
reduce the cost of silver. 
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Typical “Daily Production Report” 


This report shows how the cost per ounce, with and without crediting lead, is arrived at. 


One essential piece of equipment is a door that can 
be opened and shut conveniently in a drift or crosscut 
through which there is a large volume of traffic. For- 
merly a double door that opened by impact of a car was 
used in haulageways. These doors were a continual 
source of trouble, and have since been replace* by a 
large number of electric doors of special design. The 
door is opened by air cylinder and is closed automaiically 
by a counterweight. A General Electric solenoid valve 
operated by three-way switches on either side of the 
door controls the supply of compressed air to the cyl- 
inder. Details are given in the sketch on page 649. 
The following data show actual conditions: 


Relative 


-—-Temperature, Deg. F.— Humidity, 
Wet Bulb Dry Bulb per Cent 
RN ee aoe te G Sle kardia es ree 44 51 56 
Underground average.................. 76 82 76 
Lowest, (,250 station... .....ccceccace 50 53 80 
Highest, old inactive, stope....... 2.2... 115 117 94 


MINE PRODUCTION ACCOUNTING 


It is not difficult to spend more money in gathering 
data and compiling current records than the rerords 
themselves are worth. At some mines it may be that 
no one in authority pays any attention to detai'cd fig- 
ures—at least until they are too old to be of practical 
value. This is not so at the Tintic Standard. (ester 
0. Dobbs, superintendent, and Mr. Wade are satisfied 
that the detailed production reports which they use pay 
for themselves many times over in increased efficiency 
of mine operation. Lower operating costs and more 
effective selection and grading of the various classes of 
ore are attained. 


Original sources of data are the reports of the shift 
bosses, topmen, timekeeper, and warehouseman. The 
shift bosses’ reports give the distribution of the men 
according to location and occupation. A shift bess has 
only one level and about twenty-five men under his 
direction. This is in line with the policy of providing 
close supervision throughout the mine. The top boss 
makes a report segregating the cars hoisted as to the 
class of ore and the level from which they come. The 
assay sheet reports composite shift samples of each 
class of ore in addition to the stope samples. Silver 
and lead only are determined except for mill ore, for 
which the sulphur content is also obtained as a guide 
for making shipments. 


DETECTION OF SOURCES OF TROUBLE 


The timekeeper distributes the direct labor cost to 
each working place, totals the cars produced from each, 
and calculates the total labor cost per car, as indicated 
on the accompanying form. These figures vary widely, 
of course, but by inspecting the sheet the superintendent 
or assistant manager is enabled to see where high-cost 
ore is coming from; and if the figure continues high 
for several days an explanation must be forthcoming. 
If something is wrong, steps are taken to right it. 

A typical “Daily Operating Report” is repro@ured in 
full. It is largely self-explanatory. The ultima‘e fig- 
ure is total mine cost per ton of ore produced, without 
taking into account the value of the ore. 

On the “Daily Production Report,” one of which is 
also reproduced, the cost is reduced to a basis of cunce- 
per-silver-produced. The value of the ore necessarily 
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must be calculated on metal quotations that are esti- 
mated. However, a very close approximation can easily 
be made. To obtain a single figure for production cost, 
the lead output is converted to an equivalent vaiue in 
terms of silver. The cost per ounce is figured on the 
basis of silver content alone, and of combined silver 
and lead content, as indicated in the upper right hand 
corner. 

A further calculation is made to determire th2 ap- 
proximate net proceeds for the day by deducting freight 
and treatment charges from the gross value of each lot. 
Here again approximations must be used, because of 
the fluctuation in the treatment cost and smelter deduc- 
tions depending on the metal quotations. Curves, how- 
ever, have been prepared which make the computations 
comparatively simple, while being at the same time 
sufficiently accurate. These calculations appear on the 
lower portion of the report. They are then transferred 
to the upper table, where the total net value of the day’s 
production is determined. From this the operating cost 
is deducted, leaving the figure under “Balance.” 

Cumulative figures for the month to the date of the 
report are also shown for the principal items, these 
figures being more significant than the daily figures. 
These reports are made up each morning to cover onera- 
tions up to the end of the night shift for the preceding 
day. They afford the superintendent and manager an 
excellent picture of conditions throughout the mine. 

Each day the main figures are plotted on a set of 
curves that give graphically the record of the month. 
There are six of these, three of which are reproduced 
here. The smoothness of the curve showing “cost per 
ounce of silver with lead credited” is remarkable 


MINE EQUIPMENT IS THE BEST 


The following tabulation shows the principal equip- 
ment used at the mine: 


Hoists Rock Drills 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Jackhammers 
double-drum electric, 375 hp. $9 Sullivan Machinery 
Denver Engineering Works 10 Ingersoll-Rand _ 
double-drum electric, 120 hp. 1 Denver Rock Drill 
Compressors Stopers. 
ecronanaie mises Class PRE 2, 8 Sullivan Machinery. 
electric. 450 hp., 3,000 cu.ft. 5 Denver Rock Drill. 
Ingersoll-Rand Class PRE 2, Mounted machines. 
electric. 250 hp., 1,400 cu.ft. 9 Denver Rock Drill. 
Chicago Pneumatic, electric. 5 Ingersoll-Rand. 
120 hp., 600 cu.ft. 


Ventilating fans 
3 Sirocco, 40 hp. No. 7. 
1 Sirocco, 50 hp. No. 7. 


Drill sharpeners 
2 Denver Rock Drill No. 8. 


1 Type V, Size 84 American 
Transformers Blower Co., 20 hp. 
3,750 kva., Pittsburgh. 14 No. 24 Sirocco, Anaconda 
type. 
Lightning arresters 3 No. 125 Type ST Vano 
1 Oxide-film, 50,000 volt. blowers, turbine-driven. 


A completely equipped blacksmith shop and machine 
shop containing, in addition to the usual machinery, an 
acetylene generating outfit and welding apparatus; a 
timber-framing shop, with modern equipment; and a 
central heating plant for all company buildings are 
auxiliary plants at the mine. 

One important phase of successful mine operation is 
underground labor. Every practicable step has been 
taken to make the community attractive for married 
men. The facilities provided include modern cottages, 
a school, a hospital, electric lights, and adequate water 
and sewage systems. Nevertheless, a large part of the 
underground force is made up of men without families. 
To attract and hold the best miners—aside from keep- 
ing the mine safe and well ventilated and paying wages 
a little higher than the prevailing scale elsewhere in the 
state—it is necessary to make living conditions good. 
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To this end commodious dormitories are provided, with 
only two men to a room, with hot and cold showers, and 
clean bed linen supplied by the company. Lastly, and 
perhaps firstly in the minds of the men, is a company- 
run boarding house that may be equaled, but is not 
surpassed, at any mine in the country. 

This article is the third and last of a series on the 
Tintic Standard, that have appeared recently. I feel 
that a special word of appreciation is due to Mr. 
Raddatz, the “maker” of the mine and the president 
and general manager for the company since its organ- 
ization, and to Mr. Wade, who is Mr. Raddatz’s right- 
hand man in the directing of the enterprise, for the 
generosity they have shown in allowing so many details 
of their interesting operations to be made public. 


Canada’s Potash Resources 


At Malagash, in Nova Scotia, potash salt deposits 
have been developed within recent years, according to 
a bulletin issued by the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
Potassium chloride occurs in a lenticular deposit in the 
form of crystalline masses of pink and yellowish green 
sylvite in a matrix of halite. A potash zone has been 
penetrated at two points 30 ft. apart, varying in 
thickness from a few inches to 5 ft. The potash con- 
tent is variable; near the top of the salt bed a 4-ft. 
seam with an analysis of 1.16 per cent potash was 
encountered, and about 30 ft. lower stratigraphically a 
much richer potash zone was exposed; in one place 
a full shot from the face ran 8.73 per cent potash. 
While it would seem at present unlikely that the 
Malagash deposits themselves will become an economic 
source of potash, other beds may be found which will 
have a sufficient quantity for commercial purposes. 
Potash is also reported between Weyburn and Halbrite, 
in Saskatchewan, on the Canadian Pacific Ry.; here 
efflorescences of white salts occur on the surface of the 
ground, but the presence of soluble salts in the drift 
does not necessarily mean that similar salts will be 
found in commercial quantities in the strata beneath. 
Potash is reported from the northeastern part of 
Saskatchewan and the water at Quill Lake at Wynyard 
contains an appreciable amount of potassium chloride. 

An interesting source of potassium salts is found in 
the fumes emitted from blast furnaces and furnaces 
of cement works; these salts are now recovered by 
scrubbing the exit gases or by electrical treatment. 


Production of Steel by Direct Processes 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines has been working on the 
problem of sponge-iron production by several promising 
methods. This work. which was being conducted at 
the Northwest Experiment Station, Seattle, was, at the 
beginning of the present fiscal year, transferred to the 
North-Central Experiment Station, Minneapolis. In 
the laboratories of the Minneapolis station, work has 
been conducted during the past year on the factors 
affecting the time rate of iron ore reduction. The 
results of these experiments are applicable to the 
sponge-iron investigation and will therefore be con- 
tinued. 

A number of other investigations on the metalliza- 
tion of iron ore and on the production of sponge iron 
are being carried on. The future work is planned to 


fit in with the problem of the production of steel by a 
direct process. 
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A Model Crushing Plant at Douglas, Arizona 


Its Design Is Simple—Individual Drives Are Liberally Used—Equipment Is 
Controlled From Convenient Points—Ore Sampled Mechanically— 
Remarkably Little Dust When Running 


By George J. Young 


Associate Editor 


plant of the Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. at 

its smelter in Douglas, Ariz. This plant is 
designed to receive run-of-mine ore and to crush to 
s-in, size for reverberatory smelting. Provision is 
made for mechanical sampling. A brief description of 
the layout and equipment is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

Run-of-mine ore is received from the mines at Bisbee 
in railroad cars, which are discharged into two 7,000- 
ton bins, both of steel construction, one being of the 
suspended type and the other provided with flat sloping 
bottoms. Both deliver their complete contents. Arc 
gates are spaced at intervals along the bottoms of both 
bins. A traveling pan feeder is provided for each bin 
and commands the discharge from two gates. It is 
moved parallel with and above the conveyor belt by a 
truck, which is supported by rails on either side of the 
conveyor belt. <A trolley and trolley wire supply cur- 
rent for operating the motor on the feeder and for the 
motor used in moving the feeder. Two 30-in. belt con- 
veyors are placed under one bin, one of which discharges 
to a cross-conveyor extending to the 36-in. conveyor 
serving the second bin and the other over a grizzly and 
into the hopper of a No. 8 Gates gyratory crusher. The 
grizzly undersize and the crusher product are joined in 
a spout delivering to a 24-in. belt conveyor, which carries 
the product to the sampler. The single conveyor belt 
under the second bin discharges over a short grizzly 
into the hopper of a second No. 8 Gates gyratory 
crusher, which delivers to another 24-in. belt conveyor 
for delivery to the second sampling unit. Both 
crushers are operated by 100-hp. motors. Both are also 
provided with cylindrical steel guards, 7} ft. high, about 
their receiving hoppers. A 5-ton trolley supported on 
an I-beam is placed above each crusher. Suspended 
electromagnets are placed above the belt conveyors lead- 
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ing to the sampler. Each bin thus serves a single 
crusher and the product from the first bin can also be 
sent to the crusher serving the second bin. 

The McGregor sampler is in duplicate and it is there- 
fore necessary to describe only one side. The discharge 
of the 24-in. conveyor is cut by two steel plate sample 
buckets attached at either extremity of a horizontal arm 
driven by a vertical shaft, bevel gears and a 5-hp. motor. 
The sampling buckets are attached to the arms by a 
knuckle joint in such a way that either bucket can be 
swung aside, reducing the number of cuts to one in 
each revolution and thus decreasing by half the pro- 
portion taken as a sample. Wide variation in the pro- 
portion cut out as a sample is readily effected by 
varying the number of arms in use for each of the 
three sampling stages. The reject is received in a 
hopper discharged upon a 30-in. belt conveyor (No. 
51) and delivered to a 120-ton steel surge bin. An 
ingenious device causes the sampling buckets to re- 
volve as they pass over a cast-iron receiving hopper. 
A feeder of the shaking- 
pan type delivers the con- 
tents of the hopper to a Soy, - 

No. 3 Telsmith crusher. Pd sang Str 
The discharge hopper , 
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between surge bins, 

screens, conveyors, 

and roll -crushing 
units 


Screening Plant 


feeds a vertical ore stream, 
which is cut by another pair 
of sampling buckets carried 
on the same shaft as the 
first. The second reject is delivered to a cast-iron 
hopper attached to a 10-in. cast-iron pipe, which de- 
livers to a conveyor (No. 59) in a tunnel beneath 
the first floor of the sampler. The reject is delivered 
to a bucket elevator, driven by motor and speed 
reducer and discharging upon the conveyor carrying 
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Views of Crushing Plant Equipment 





Steel bin of the 
suspended type 
with conveyor 
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Motor drive for each roll with belt tightener Showing individual drive on each roll 
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the first reject. The second sample 





me Peis ee. cut is received in a cast-iron hopper 
S ‘a — “alll and is discharged by a shaking pan 
b> if & feeder to a set of Allis-Chalmers 
Ss <i 42x12-in. rolls. The vertical stream 
© § —— a of ore is cut by a third pair of sample 
+3. pn era buckets, the sample being received in 
v4 > Y 2 - Sy a cast-iron hopper and the reject be- 
‘= = K ing spouted to the conveyor (No. 59) 
2s s in the tunnel. The sample receiving 
i y hopper is discharged when desired 
= “ into a mixer similar in design to a 
= ak ‘% concrete mixer. This is discharged 
S 









% upon a splitter (Jones type), the re- 
ject being spouted to the conveyor 
belt and the sample received in iron 
boxes. 

The Telsmith crusher is driven by 

a short-belt drive and tightener and 

the rolls are driven by two motors 
<3 and short belts and tighteners. Each 
feeder is operated by a separate mo- 
tor and belt drive. The use of cast- 
iron spouts and hoppers is unusual, 
but the arrangement is effective and 
all parts can be easily cleaned. The 

I tower arrangement gives compact- 

ness, and the use of individual motor 
fy drives obviates shafting. The sam- 
he pler is practically automatic. The 
surge bin discharges the reject by 
ei means of roll feeders, which spread 
an even sheet of ore over four Hum- 
mer screens. Three 5-hp. motors of 
the back-geared type drive the three 
sets of roll feeders by means of belts. 

The discharge of the sample reject 

surge bin is through four gates, the 

corresponding feeders being on a com- 

mon shaft. A motor-generator sup- 

plies 15-cycle current to the screens. 

A 3-in. product is made, the oversize 

being sent by a 30-in. conveyor to the 

rolls, which are in a separate build- 

ing. The conveyor discharges into 

either of two 165-ton steel bins. Each 

bin is provided with a roll feeder 

driven by a 23-hp. motor through a 

D. O. Jones Manufacturing Co. speed 

reducer. The feeder discharge is 

sent to a 78x24-in. set of Traylor 

rolls, of which two sets have been in- 

stalled. Each set of rolls is driven 

by two 125-hp. motors, short center 

belts, and tighteners. The crushed 

product is discharged by a hopper 
upon a 36-in. belt conveyor and re- 

= turned to a 200-ton steel surge bin 

alongside of the sample reject surge 

bin. The roll product bin is dis- 

charged by two lines of roll feeds to 

Hum-mer screens (eight in number), 

the oversize being returned by belt 
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A pair of 78x24-in. crushing rolls, Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 


30-in. belt conveyor, which delivers to the conveyor 
system above the bedding piles. 

A roll plant is a steel structure, the rolls and motors 
being on the ground floor line. A 25-ton, 30-ft. span 
traveling crane is part of the equipment and is used for 
handling the rolls when roll shells are replaced. The 
roll shells are 9 in. in thickness and are of forged steel. 
The two belt conveyors serving the bins are equipped 
with traveling trippers. Provision has been made in 
the design for two additional bins and ro!ls. 

The arrangement of rolls and conveyors is such that 
the rolls may be operated for single- or double-stage 
crushing. In double-stage crushing, either set of rolls 
can be operated as the primary or secondary machine. 
Provision has been made to add more rolls under the 
same craneway when they are needed and all may be 
operated for single- or double-stage crushing. In the 
latter case, one or more sets of rolls are used as pri- 
maries and the others as secondaries in closed circuit 
with the screens. 

The plant was designed by A. G. McGregor and was 
erected in 1924. It is an excellent example of simpli- 
fied design. The sampler shows what can be done by 
constructive imagination and good engineering. The 
liberal use of individual drives and the absence of 
countershafts and long-center belts reduce the acci- 
dent risk to a minimum. The electrical equipment, 
wiring, and controls are up to the best standards. Con- 
trols are grouped at the most convenient points. No 
dust-removal equipment is used, but there is a sur- 





Three of a kind—Worn roll shells at the Calumet 
& Arizona plant 
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prisingly small amount of dust produced when the 
plant is in operation. Acknowledgment is made to 
Mr. McGregor for his courtesy in giving me the draw- 
ings used to illustrate this article and to H. A. Clarke, 
smelter superintendent, who facilitated my visit to 
the plant. 


Barium Polysulphide as a 
Sulphidizing Reagent 

The results of a study of the possibilities of barium 
polysulphide in sulphidizing oxidized ores for flotation 
are given in Serial 2,698, recently issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., and obtainable on 
request. The sulphidizing filming of minerals in oxide 
ores as a preliminary treatment to aid their recovery 
by flotation is known practice, state Edmund S. Leaver, 
metallurgist, and Horace M. Lawrence, associate metal- 
lurgist, the authors. In this work the use of barium 
polysulphide does not appear to have been considered. 
A study of the properties of barium led to comparative 
investigation of the sulphides and polysulphides of the 
alkaline and alkaline-earth metals. For the investiga- 
tion two fairly typical oxidized ores of copper and lead 
were selected. 

From the results of the investigation it would appear 
that barium polysulphide has possibilities as a sul- 
phidizing reagent. On copper ore the recovery and 
grade of concentrates were about as good as were 
obtained from any of the sulphidizing reagents used. 
On the lead ore, however, barium polysulphide did not 
give as high a recovery as was obtained with a com- 
bination of sodium sulphide and polysulphide, or a 
sodium sulphide-paraffin mixture. Barium _polysul- 
phide prepared by either of two methods seemed to 
have about the same sulphidizing effect. In districts 
where deposits of barite occur, barium polysulphide 
might be prepared cheaply, and prove to be a satisfac- 
tory sulphidizing reagent. 

Of other sulphidizing reagents considered in this 
investigation, sodium sulphide and sodium _polysul- 
phide, either separately or as a combination, gave the 
best results. Calcium polysulphide used alone did not 
yield as good results as had been expected, as it has 
been somewhat favored in the past by investigators, 
partly because of its comparative cheapness. Sodium 
sulphide and calcium polysulphide as a combination 
proved to be satisfactory for the copper ore, and at 
least one of the companies treating oxidized copper 
ores uses this combination successfully. Potassium 
and ammonium polysulphides are too expensive for 
commercial practice, particularly as equal or larger 
amounts of these reagents are needed than is required 
with the cheaper sulphidizing reagenis. !n no case, in 
the amounts used, did hydioven sulphide prove to be so 
satisfactory a sulphidizing reszent as some of the 
others. Also, as only the amount of gas aciually 
absorbed in water was determined. the total amount of 
hydrogen sulphide gas generated was much higher. 


California’s Mineral Production Rising 

California’s mineral production in 1924 was worth 
$374,620.789, compared with $344.024,678 in 1925. 
Petroleum alone accounted for ‘ne entire net increase, 
its value being greuter than in the yeer before, though 
production was less. California continued to account 
for about 30 per cent 0° ihe country’s gold, though pro- 
duction declined slightly to $13,150,175. 
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Fluctuations in the Yield of Copper Ore 


An Important Factor in the Economic Status of Mines and Mining Districts 
By William Spence Black 


Mining Engineer, 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


of two factors of major importance that affect 

the position of the producing branch of the cop- 
per industry. One factor is the tonnage of ore mined; 
the other is the yield of copper per ton of ore. In gen- 
eral, by means of the first of these factors, they deter- 
mine to what extent they will satisfy the current demand 
for copper, and by means of the second they adjust them- 
selves to the economic vicissitudes that affect cost, 
price, and margin of profit. The product of these two 
factors is production. 

The tonnage of ore mined is a tangible and very 
evident factor with which we are all familiar, and the 
producers have of late heard a great deal about the 
policies that they should follow with regard to its con- 
trol. The yield of copper per ton of ore is a no less 
tangible factor, and we are of course all familiar with 
it, but it is not so generally made a matter of record, 
and its influence on costs is often disregarded; and its 
value and significance in recording the position of an 
individual producer or group of producers with respect 
to the industry as a whole is frequently overlooked. A 
study of some of the past changes in yield per ton and 
their probable significance is the purpose of this article. 

Average yield is the copper that must be secured 
from each ton of ore produced in order to pay all costs, 
replace the invested capital, and leave a sufficient margin 
of profit. Obviously, it is closely related to those costs 
that are based on the ton of ore, such as mining, trans- 
portation, treatment, and reduction, for, other things 
being equal, the greater the yield the smaller will be 
these costs per pound of copper recovered, and the 
smaller the yield the greater will be these costs. It is 
also closely related to the selling price of copper and 
to the economic conditions that affect both price and 
costs. Furthermore, the physical resources of the mine, 
their relation to general plant capacity, the metallur- 
gical efficiency of the scheme of treatment, the policy 
and judgment of those who direct operations, and even 
the demands of invested capital, are all inextricably 
bound up in the determination of yield per ton. The 
result therefore is a figure that tends to fluctuate in 
an endeavor to meet changes in these conditions; and 
by a study of these fluctuations we may secure a con- 
ception of the general economic worth of any individual 
producer or group of producers. Flexibility in yield 
helps to meet changing conditions, and in the case of 
the individual producer this ability to vary the yield 
may be compared with the average for a district, or for 
a group of mines similarly situated, and in the case of 
districts and groups their average yields may be com- 
pared with the average yield in the entire industry. 
As the average yield fluctuates so will the standard 
for ore reserves fluctuate, and their amount and the 
quantity of recoverable copper contained therein will 
vary accordingly. 

The average yield of copper per ton of copper ore 
mined in the United States has been reported annually 
by the U. S. Geological Survey, and its estimates for 


Te COPPER PRODUCERS have direct control 


the years from 1906 to 1923 are listed below and are 
plotted in graphical form on the accompanying chart. 
The yield reported is a weighted average of both the 
smelting and concentrating ores and is the estimated 
actual yield in metallic copper. A study of these figures 
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will furnish some idea of the varying standards that 
have been set up for the average ton of copper ore dur- 
ing the last eighteen years, and the trends and fluctua- 
tions reveal some of the changes that have occurred in 
copper mining. 


Average Yield of Copper Ores in the United States, 


1906-1923 
Pounds of Copper per Ton of Ore 
SOs sc: a:ciasarera s:diaiawicig ne ae sie 50.0 PEO us Selo siaers Grea eu ees 33.2 
DOME Gai (aS cate rs Wins sd aia WisioiSte aha aTS 42.2 RR oriassgct an aia beres ae canis 34.8 
PEMA iaileseiaevevelatee leis a. surelaieieeta 41.4 WSs 5-3%d caioss neweareewads 32.0 
PPG sic aieisd ane a.caae es 39.6 Pee ia Ca csv adew Seren ewes 30.2 
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Each figure reflects a composite analysis of the condi- 
tions affecting the producing branch of the copper in- 
dustry for one year. Each individual producer selects, 
so far as practicable, the grade of ore best suited to his 
conception of conditions as applied to his resources. If 
conditions are such that he must curtail production, his 
influence on the final result is proportionately curtailed; 
if production is entirely stopped, he automatically ceases 
to participate in the analysis, and the result remains a 
live issue that is determined solely by actual producers. 
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By ‘a brief glance at the accompanying graph two 
significant features are readily discernible. The first is 
the remarkably abrupt and equally remarkable uniform 
decline in the quantity of copper recovered per ton of 
ore between 1906 and 1914. The second feature is that 
since 1914 the annual fluctuations have varied little 
from the standard of 1914 and have shown no regular 
or consistent trend. 

The steady decline in yield between 1906 and 1914 is 
significant; it persisted for eight years without appre- 
ciable deviation despite extreme changes in the price of 
copper. In this period the porphyries were contribut- 
ing steadily increasing quantities of copper to the yearly 
production, and, naturally enough, as their operations 
were based on exceptionally low costs per ton, they set 
up new standards for the average quantity of copper 
that was required to pay these costs, and in consequence 
the average yield was carried to much lower levels. 
However, the porphyry mines were not entirely respon- 
sible for this decline, and a study of the record will 
show that during this period many other mines and 
districts operated on decreasing yields. These changes 
may have been brought about by competitive conditions 
or by sympathetic influences, but in great part they 
were probably due to the general improvements in min- 
ing and metallurgical methods which made possible 
lower costs and greater efficiencies, all of which made 
it practicable to mine and treat ores that yielded less 
and less copper per ton. 

In 1906 the average ton of copper ore produced in 
the United States yielded 50 lb. of copper. In the 
short space of eight years changes occurred within the 
industry so that by 1914 the average ton of copper ore 
came from sources that were so situated and so con- 
stituted, and the ore deposits of which were so developed 
and equipped, that to mine, treat, and reduce a ton of 
average ore with profit, it was required to yield on the 
average only 32 lb. of copper. This was a decline of 
36 per cent if measured in terms of copper. In mon- 
etary units the decline was even greater, for in 1906 
electrolytic copper sold for 19.77c. per pound and in 
1914 the average price was only 13.3lc. The gross 
value of the recoverable copper in the 1906 ton was 
therefore $9.89, and the corresponding value for the 
1914 ton was $4.26, or a decline of about 57 per cent. 

For those who can see merit in expressing the value 
of copper in terms of commodities as explained in a 
previous article’, it is of interest to note that with an 
index of 105 in 1906, and of 122 in 1914, we secure 
values for the ton of ore that indicate a decline of 63 
per cent. By whatever method we compute this decline 
the result is sufficient to indicate the tremendous 
changes that occurred, and the new standards that were 
thereby established for the average ton of copper ore. 


SMALL FLUCTUATIONS IN AVERAGE SINCE 1914 


Since 1914 there have been annual fluctuations in the 
yield which in general have been equal in amount to the 
annual changes in the pre-war years, but, unlike the 
pre-war years, these changes have been first up and 
then down, and the net result has been that there is no 
marked trend and little change from the average yield 
established in 1914. The high war-time prices did 
result in the yield dropping to 30.2 lb. in 1918, and the 
post-war depression, with copper prices at less than 13c., 





1’The Price and Value of Copper,’ Mining Journal-Press, May 
25. 
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did raise the yield to 34.8 lb., but with a selling price of 
14.6l1c. in 1923 it again dropped abruptly to 31.6 lb., 
which is only slightly below the 1914 yield. At the 
present writing the 1924 figures are not available, but 
it would seem that with the drop in price that occurred, 
the yield would again be higher and probably well above 
the 1914 standard. 

It seems surprising that advances in the arts of min- 
ing and metallurgy in the last ten years should have had 
so little effect on the average yield, and that intense 
price fluctuations in the same period have been only 
moderately reflected in yield. One explanation may 
be that the physical limitations of the mines and 
plants do not permit extreme fluctuation in the 
yield per ton. The nature of the ore occurrences and 
their state of development, taken in conjunction with 
the capacity of the plants as regards extraction, trans- 
portation, and treatment, render it impracticable or im- 
possible to vary the yield except within certain limits. 
We would expect an industry in which the quality of 
the product is more or less fixed to be well stabilized 
as regards costs, prices, and profits. Personally, I have 
not the temerity to claim any such virtue for copper 
producing. As an investment copper mining has many 
virtues, but this is not one of them, and while we may 
be coming to some sort of a Utopia, where copper min- 
ing will be recognized as an extremely stable industry 
entitled to only moderate profits, there is certainly no 
present proof of its existence. 

The stability in yield seems to be due to the fact 
that whereas some mines and districts have been oper- 
ating on declining yields, others have resorted to higher 
yields, and that instead of the majority of the producers 
following a general trend, as was the case from 1906 
to 1914, there is now more diversity in the trend in 
yield for different districts. 

An excellent example of this effect is shown by the 
yields from the Butte district, in Montana, and the Lake 
Superior district, in Michigan. These two districts are 
old producers that are both well established and well 
equipped. The former is credited with about 27 per 
cent of the total United States production of copper 
since 1845, and the latter with about 23 per cent, so that 
together they have contributed just about one-half of 
all the copper that has been produced in this country. 
Furthermore, they both produce from deep mines. The 
annual yields in copper per ton of ore for each of these 
two districts are listed below and are plotted on the 
chart. The great difference that exists in the average 
yield between them is interesting. In the Lake Supe- 
rior district the average yield is far below the average 
yield for the United States, and the Butte district yield 


Yield in Pounds of Copper per Ton of Ore for Two Districts 
in the United States 


Lake Superior 


Year District Butte District 
1906 23.2 63.0 
1907 22.0 55.0 
1908 at.2 66 0 
1909 20.4 61.6 
1910 20.4 62.6 
1911 20 0 63.4 
1912 19.2 60.4 
1913 19.4 54.0 
1914 17.8 53.2 
1915 21.4 23.2 
1916 21.6 56.2 
1917 19.8 56.2 
1918 19.2 43.4 
1919 22.8 43.2 
1920 26.0 35.2 
1921 24.0 42.0 
1922 24.6 41.2 
1923 25.8 42.4 
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is far above it, and is actually several times as large 
as the yield of the Lake district. 

For the 1906 to 1914 period we find both districts 
in agreement with the general trend in the yield in the 
United States. The Butte yield shows considerable 
annual variation and a somewhat erratic tendency, but 
from 1908 a definite decline is apparent. The Lake yield 
shows a much steadier behavior and a very consistent de- 
cline that eventually reached the astonishingly low yield 
of 17.8 lb. of copper per ton of ore mined. Obviously, 
both districts were realizing on the improvements in 
mining and milling and also were probably meeting the 
competitive influence of the new porphyry mines, but 
both were in agreement with the general trend and 
thereby contributed to its intensity. 

However, from 1914 to 1923 a very different situation 
has existed. In this ten-year period the Butte district 
yield declined from 53.2 lb. to 42.4 lb., but the Lake 
district in this same period actually raised its average 
yield from the phenomenal low of 17.8 lb. to a high 
point of 25.8 lb., an increase of almost 45 per cent. 
The general trend in both instances is pronounced, and 
the net result is a more or less balanced condition for 
the average yield. This situation may explain, in part 
at least, the lack of definite trend in the yield for the 
United States, and other groups and other districts can 
probably be similarly paired. 


COMPARISON OF BUTTE WITH MICHIGAN 


Just why these two important copper-mining regions 
should follow diametrically opposite policies with re- 
gard to yield in this period is worth attention. The 
Butte district was primarily developed as a silver camp, 
and it has always been a large silver producer, the 
average yield of silver in the copper ores generally be- 
ing about 2 oz. per ton. With the high war-time prices 
for silver and the subsequent price of $1 per ounce paid 
to domestic producers under the Pittman Act, the Butte 
district realized additional income of from 70 to 80c. 
per ton of ore. Naturally enough, the producers in this 
district were therefore in a position to permit the re- 
coverable copper content of their ores to decline propor- 
tionately, depending on the price of copper. If we 
convert this extra revenue to pounds of copper, and 
add these quantities to the average yields, the “effec- 
tive” yields will be lifted appreciably. However, even 
with this adjustment an obvious decline from the 1914 
yield will still exist, and this is attributed to continued 
improvements in technical methods that have made it 
possible to handle and treat a ton of ore with profit on 
steadily decreasing returns in pounds of copper. Silver 
purchases at $1 an ounce under the Pittman Act were 
completed in 1923, and we will naturally expect the 
average copper yield in the Butte district to have in- 
creased since then, in order to make up for the loss of 
this surplus revenue. A forecast of this change appears 
in the editorial columns of the Mining Journal-Press 
for July 11, 1925, wherein mention is made of the fact 
that the grade of copper ore produced by the Anaconda 
Copper company’s operations in Montana has been in- 
creased. Perhaps this does indicate a “new lease of 
life for the Butte mines,” but at least part of the in- 
crease must go to fill the gap left by the extra silver 
revenue, ard unless there is a balance after this ad- 
justment, the Butte mines are no better off, or for that 
matter any worse off, than they were before. 

Now, in the case of the Lake Superior district the 
high silver prices were of little or no value to the aver- 
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age producers. The general yield in silver from these 
ores is only a few hundredths of an ounce per ton, and 
the additional revenue from silver as applied to the ton 
of ore was entirely negligible. To meet the economic 
hardships and handicaps peculiar to this district, and 
to combat a steadily shrinking margin of profit, the 
producers had but one recourse—namely, to increase 
the yield per ton. 
SPLENDID PERFORMANCE IN MICHIGAN 

We have all participated in some capacity in cam- 
paigns to maintain the grade of ore and its yield per 
ton from individual mines, and some of us have had the 
unenviable task of attempting to raise the grade and 
yield. The latter particularly can appreciate the trials 
and tribulations that attend this necessity, and also 
the sacrifices that must be made and the price that is 
paid to secure a higher yield. In the first place, we 
must jettison a very considerable portion of our ore 
reserves, and we are then confronted with the rapid 
exhaustion of the remaining reserves of higher-grade 
ore. To remedy this, new ore must be discovered and 
developed, which means abnormally high costs for these 
items, and as the limited reserves generally result in a 
decreased tonnage, this means higher costs per ton for 
all fixed charges, and these higher costs must be met, 
and a still higher yield is therefore required, and the 
vicious circle repeats itself. 

Such has been the situation that has confronted the 
Lake Superior producer, and how well he has met it 
may be read from the graph. In ten years yield has 
been increased 50 per cent. To operate on steadily in- 
creasing yields for a period of years is no small effort 
and to bring the yield back to standards of 1906 is real 
accomplishment. Greater metallurgical efficiency on the 
ore mined has played some part in this increase in yield. 
But it must be remembered that an increase of efficiency 
with a 14 per cent ore is generally more difficult to 
obtain than on a 3 per cent ore, and that when it is 
obtained its effect on the unit cost is generally less. 
Consequently I am disposed to give the credit for the 
higher yields to the exploration and development and 
mining departments and to the means and methods that 
they utilized. The average Michigan copper producer 
may be still in the woods of uncertainty, along with 
some other producers, as far as profits on his invest- 
ment are concerned, but he has certainly accomplished 
much under most adverse conditions. 

If it is difficult to contend with conditions that re- 
quire a constantly mounting average yield of copper 
per ton of ore treated, what will be the situation when 
times change and conditions are such that the average 
required yield is steadily declining? In the first place, 
the potential ore reserves expand enormously and gen- 
erally with little or no effort on the part of the average 
producer, and he may therefore curtail the expense of 
exploration and development considerably. Further- 
more, with such conditions production is readily main- 
tained at general plant capacity, and all fixed charges 
are reduced. In consequence of these savings, an even 
smaller yield is required, and what was a vicious circle 
of conditions with a rising yield now becomes a wheel 
of fortune with a steadily falling yield. Some such 
situation existed for the entire United States between 
1906 and 1914, and its effect is shown by the values for 
copper that have resulted. However, the rewards cer- 
tainly were considerable during the period of the decline. 
Whether or not a similar decline will again occur 
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cannot be foretold; much will depend on new discoveries 
and the rate at which present reserves are depleted, 
and on the demand for copper. Some mines and some 
districts will operate on advancing yields and some on 
declining yields, and the advantages and disadvantages 
of each group will be about as I have outlined it. A 
study of the yields and trends will tell us something of 
the present and future worth of each producer. In 
some cases latent assets in reserves will become appar- 
ent and in others the abrupt exhaustion of suitable re- 
serves will seem to threaten. High costs and low costs, 
if interpreted with reference to yield per ton, will take 
on new significance,.and in the case of the marginal 
producer we may see how far, and for how long, old 
standards can be forsaken in order to make both ends 
meet. 

Control of output may sometimes be the economic 
weapon to use on the consumer, but control of yield is 
the club that the individual producer is always using 
on his less fortunate associates. We are now witnessing 
an experiment in curtailing copper production, and its 
ultimate outcome will be well worth watching. The pro- 
ducers of crude rubber, by restricting output under the 
so-called Stevenson plan, have demonstrated what may 
be accomplished temporarily at least, and the results 
eventually may be described as successfully disastrous. 
Such control is entirely artificial and in the case of 
copper it seems hardly possible. Yield per ton, however, 
is an ever-present economic necessity, and copper pro- 
ducers who can so adjust their yield that they can se- 
cure a satisfactory margin of profit even in hard times 
will always use this weapon on their neighbors, and 
though some will also be able to adjust their yields so 
as to maintain a bare existence, others who cannot 
compete with them will be forced out of the producers’ 
fold and the field will be left to the fittest. 


Gold Rushes in Minnesota 


Precious Metal Not Found in Paying Quantities— 
Severe Hardships Endured 


By Charles Nicholls Webb 


Duluth, Minn. 


LTHOUGH Minnesota has not achieved industrial 
leadership because of its production of the precious 
metals, it will surprise many readers to learn that two 
“gold rushes” took place in the northern part of that 
state at widely separated periods. Both were unsuccess- 
ful.and one was tragic in its outcome. Neither assumed 
great proportions, but at the time they occurred they 
drew together a hardy band of prospectors from all 
parts of the world. 


GOLD DISCOVERED AT LAKE VERMILION IN 1867 


In 1867 rumors became circulated throughout the 
country of the discovery of gold in great quantities at 
Lake Vermilion, 100 miles north of Duluth, Minn., and 
Superior, Wis. Gold seekers, many of whom were 
California “forty-niners,” were quickly drawn to the 
head of the lakes. Between Duluth and Lake Vermilion 
there was only an Indian trail and the St. Louis and 
Pike River canoe route, used by traders. The pros- 
pectors decided that a more direct and passable route 
was necessary, and hired a crew of road builders. There 
were several Chippewa halfbreed and Indian packers 
and axemen in the party who soon developed modern 
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tendencies by staging a strike. They rebelled against 
a continued diet of cornmeal, hominy, and beans. Their 
demands were succinctly stated by the leader: “Me no 
work; must have white bread and meat; me no bebejeke 
(ox).” All demands were quickly granted. The build- 
ing of a road sufficient for the passage of ox teams was 
completed in two months. The prospectors took with 
them all sorts of mining machinery, having great con- 
fidence in the future of the district. Their hopes were 
soon blasted. It developed that the gold-ore outcrop at 
the mouth of the Pike River was a small one and not 
worth mining. 


HARDSHIPS SUFFERED BY PROSPECTORS 


The gold seekers suffered great hardship during the 
long cold winteer. Captain Place, a St. Paul enthusiast, 
already in the last stages of tuberculosis, died on the 
way. His companions allowed his body to freeze and 
then elevated it on poles, so that wolves or other wild 
animals could not get at it, until such time as’ it could 
be taken to St. Paul for burial. Four men‘died the 
following spring as the result of an accidental explosion 
of black powder. A powder charge missed fire in the 
gold ledge. Captain Ole Norman, the foreman, went 
with four others to examine the cause, when the charge 
suddenly exploded, destroying the foreman’s eyesight 
and killing the other men.’ The blinded man frantically 
made his way to the lake, which was just a short dis- 
tance away. There he remained ten days before being 
discovered by a passing Indian. He was nearly dead, 
but under proper medical attention slowly recovered. 

Only a little gold was brought away from Lake Ver- 
milion during the 1867 flurry. Years later, however, 
hard iron ore was found in paying quantities near by, 
and with the opening of the Vermilion range, the indus- 
trial advancement of the Northwest began. 


RAINY LAKE GOLD RUSH A FAILURE 


Gold was discovered on Little American Island, in 
Rainy Lake, by George Davis, in the fall of 1893. Davis 
had been a prospector in the Rocky Mountains, but was 
camping alone at the time of his find. He entered his 
discovery at the Duluth land office in December, and 
gold seekers began to arrive before the winter was over. 
Rainy Lake City was laid out and by the time Fourth 
of July came around had a population of 1,000 to take 
part in the celebration. A five-stamp mill was erected 
on the mainland, the gold being transported by barge 
from the island a mile distant. The Rainy Lake mines 
did not make good. The miners soon left, and Rainy 
Lake City and other settlements became a memory. 


Cementation of Copper by Sponge Iron 


Sponge iron has many advantages over scrap iron as 
a precipitant for copper. The U.S. Bureau of Mines has 
completed an investigation covering the rate of precip- 
itation, grade of produce obtainable, completeness of 
precipitation, and effects of temperature and acidity, 
using various sponge-iron products under different con- 
ditions. It was found that sponge iron precipitates 
copper much more rapidly than does scrap iron or 
detinned scrap. On account of the fine state of sub- 
division of the sponge iron, the precipitation must be 
carried out in apparatus designed for that purpose. 
These facts, brought out in the earlier tests, have been 
confirmed by a series of tests just completed. 
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Crystal Faces and Flotation Theory 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—Owing to the great importance of flotation, its 
application and theory, it is necessary to call attention 
to two erroneous conclusions that subtract materially 
from the value of the article “Froth Flotation Ex- 
plained by X-Ray,” by C. G. McLachlan, in the Sept. 12 
issue of Mining Journal-Press. 

First, the crystals—or, better, the cleavage frag- 
ments—of the minerals mentioned are not of the type 





@=Cu O=Fe e<S 
The two designs represent the same space-lattice ; 
chalcopyrite, CuFeS, 


described. The sketches illustrating an elementary 
part of a space-lattice are not the design of a natural 
or cleaved crystal; as is well known, chalcopyrite, for 
instance, forms sphenoidal faces, bipyramids, etc., but 
practically never the cube-like body demonstrated by 
Fig. 1 of the article cited; also, sphalerite never forms 
a cube. The real faces of the minerals therefore are 
not identical with those of the illustrations and their 
atomic aspect is not the same as those mentioned in 
the text. 

Second, there is no reason to suppose that the sur- 
faces of a crystal are absolutely smooth, and that, for 
instance in chalcopyrite, if it actually had the form 
like the sketched cube, the metallic atoms would have 
the role of involving the sulphur atoms. In the same 
way one should be entitled to design the elementary 
parallelopiped as in Fig. B on this page and to con- 
clude that the surface is composed of sulphur atoms. 
In the light of present knowledge it is not possible 
to decide which of these two types of designing is 
preferable in regard to the aspect of the crystal sur- 
face. Perhaps the surface phenomenon is far more 
complicated and has important irregularities, as sug- 
gested in different textbooks. 

Summarizing, the problem of flotation is not yet 
solved, and it cannot be stated at present how much 
the atomic structure of the crystals affects the phe- 
nomenon. W. F. DE JONG, 

Delft, Holland. Mineralogical Laboratory, 

of the Technical University. 


What Are “Stone” and “Metal”? 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—Your editorial “Terminology That Will Not 
Terminate,” in the issue of Oct. 3d, in which vou dis- 
cuss the usage of certain terms in the Missouri- 
Oklahoma-Kansas zinc-lead district, reminds me of the 
use of “stone” and “metal” in New Zealand. In some 
of the old mining districts they speak of so many 
pounds of “picked stone,” meaning specimen gold ore 
picked or sorted from the ore in place or from broken 
ore; and so many tons of “stone” was_ crushed. 
(Around iron blast furnaces in America limestone is 
spoken of as “stone.”) As to the use of “metal,” 
throughout New Zealand, when any hard rock is quar- 
ried for macadam roads it is spoken of as “metal.” A 
road surfaced with fairly heavy stone or a railroad 
ballasted with stone is “metaled,” but the term seems 
to be out of date. M. W. VON BERNEWITZ. 

Pittsburgh. 

[We believe the word “metal” (or “road metal”), in 
the sense of rock used for ballasting or macadamizing 


roads, is in common use throughout the United States. 
—The EDITOR. ] 
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Limitations of the Engineer 
THE EDITOR: 


Sir—William E. Greenawalt’s very interesting com- 
munication from Denver in the Sept. 19 issue of Min- 
ing Journal-Press moves me to speak in this symposium 
on engineering education that has been going on in 
recent months. The subject is engrossing and impor- 
tant. Therefore, more may be said in its discussion 
with profit and without exhausting the possibilities of 
its treatment. 

The complaint that engineers do not occupy a pro- 
portionate place in the governing body of the nation is 
frequently made both in print and speech, which tempts 
me to intrude from this distance to point out facts 
curiously forgotten by the participants of the discus- 
sion. In addition, it is argued that engineering edu- 
cation does not bring leadership. No education does. 
Education of whatever sort may be compared to the 
smoothing that a cylinder gets in a mill. If one’s 
metal be steel it results in a polished steel surface. 
If it be silver or gold it ends with polished pieces of 
silver or gold. It gives shine but does not transmute. 
In other words the part education plays or is intended 
to play in life does not seem well appreciated by most 
people. Regarding the matter of leadership, however, 
I do not believe engineers particularly deserve Mr. 
Greenawalt’s opprobious remarks. It is incorrect to 
state that in the wider sense of leadership there is no 
outstanding figure among the engineers. I contend 
that with the exception of Woodrow Wilson no one 
stands higher in the American life of the last decade 
than Herbert Hoover. Furthermore, to harp on the 
very small number of engineers in the legislature is 
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to give an entirely undeserved importance to that body. 
Anyway, legislating is particularly apposite for the 
legal profession. Politics being a business, a lawyer 
in the very nature of things can occupy himself with it 
without detriment to his profession. In the legislative 
bodies the number of soldiers, scientists, doctors, and 
bankers is equally small. Yet these do not indulge in 
captious belittlement to remind themselves how unim- 
portant they are. There is bigness enough in whatever 
profession if one really likes it. Should one see legis- 
lating as the goal of human endeavor he has simply 
missed his calling. He ought to have been a lawyer 
and a congressman. 

Of course, a lawyer may be at the head of an indus- 
trial organization chiefly concerned with the production 
of commodities requiring technical skill. Judge Gary is 
not the only one of this select group. Mr. Doherty, 
on the other hand, the head of the half-billion-dollar 
Cities Service Co., is an engineer, and he is not the only 
engineer in such an exalted place. To attain these 
heights requires qualities with which education, or the 
kind of profession, as such, appears to have nothing to 
do. A jurist may get there, an engineer may get there, 
and Mr. Ford may get there. The rules of the game, 
so far as can be discerned, are founded on service. 

Again to bewail the absence of engineers in the 
Capital-Labor controversies, though more reasonable, 
is still uncalled for. Such controversies, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, are the result of the natural wish of 
the laborer to get as much for his service as he can 
with the equally natural desire of the capitalist to obtain 
these services for as little as he can. In other words 
it is bargaining and there is nothing else involved 
requiring the use of the particular experience of the 
engineer. An engineer is just as much in place there 
as he would be in a divorce court, though he may be 
well cognizant of the blatant solecisms of matrimonial 
life. DJEVAD EYOUB. 

Tampico, Mexico. 





Discovery of Andalusite in California 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—A few days ago I returned from an extended 
prospecting trip in California and Nevada to find on 
my desk an accumulation of recent editions of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. On page 201 
of the Aug. 8 issue is an article entitled “The Geologist 
Finds a Mine.” This article is not based on the facts 
of the case, and I sincerely hope you will be good 
enough to publish a correction. 

Before beginning my search for minerals of the 
sillimanite group, I first carefully scanned all the 
literature which I thought might contain any reference 
to these minerals. Among the papers read was the 
U. S. Geological Survey Professional Paper 119 of 1918 
by Dr. Adolph Knopf, entitled “A Geological Recon- 
naissance of the Inyo Range and the Eastern Slope of 
the Sierra Nevada, California.” 

After several weeks of tireless effort the deposit 
referred to by Dr. Knopf was located, but was found 
to be of a very impure grade and of no commercial 
value. Also, the area immediately surrounding this 
deposit was carefully prospected in hope that ore of 
commercial grade wculd be discovered, but without 
success. The following summer I visited the region 
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north and east of Dr. Knopf’s deposit and continued 
searching for the mineral, and just at this point is 
where good fortune played a more important part than 
the geologist. The country was so rough and inac- 
cessible that it was necessary to establish a camp in 
the immediate vicinity, and in doing so a piece of rock 
about half the size of a man’s head was rolled out in 
removing an accumulation of pine needles preparatory 
to setting up the camp. This occurred just at dark, 
but the following morning an examination of this piece 
of rock proved it to be a very fine specimen of 
andalusite, and later we ventured the opinion that the 
mine of the Champion company might never have been 
discovered had it not been for this piece of ore, picked 
up by chance. 

A week’s time was spent trying to determine where 
this piece of ore came from, and the conclusion was 
finally reached that it must have come from some inac- 
cessible point on the face of the cliff shown on the 
frontispiece of the Engineering and Mining Journal- 
Press of July 18, 1925. 

Further prospecting made it essential to establish a 
new camp higher up on the mountain, and after several 
weeks’ further search the deposit now owned and oper- 
ated by the Champion Porcelain Co. was discovered on 
the vertical face of the above clif, at a point nearly two 
miles distant from the mass discovered by Dr. Knopf, 
and at a much greater elevation. 

CHAMPION PORCELAIN Co., 
Joseph A. Jeffrey, President. 
—_—<——____ 


Tariff Protection of Domestic Feldspar 


To Meet Canadian Competition 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—In your issue of Sept. 19, on page 461, A. C. 
Young, of Toronto, took up the Canadian side of the 
tariff issue on feldspar. It stands to reason that a 
duty by the United States would militate against the 
Canadian feldspar industry, but why the Canadian feld- 
spar industry’s interests should be considered and 
favored to the detriment of the domestic industry is 
beyond my understanding. The correspondent’s argu- 
ments would be correct if high-grade potash feldspar 
could not be produced this side of the border. But some 
figures will disprove this contention. The Keystone 
feldspars being shipped to the Innis Speiden grinding 
mill at Murphysboro, Ill., run about 13 per cent K,O, 
2.4 per cent Na,O, 63 per cent SiO,, and 19 per cent Al,O,,. 
There is no iron worth speaking about—only 0.25 per 
cent. 

Dr. Watts, in speaking of the Keystone feldspar, says: 
“All these feldspars show by their fusion behavior and 
texture that they are high-grade potash feldspar. Their 
color is uniformly excellent. The Peerless Mine feld- 
spar shows abnormal fusibility for this kind of feldspar. 
None of these feldspars is as fusible as the salmon 
obtained from Canada, but the color of the Canadian 
feldspar when fused is distinctly inferior to any of the 
samples from Etta, Hugo, and Peerless mines.” 

Again quoting Dr. Watts in regard to the Pringle, 
S. D., feldspars: 


Detroit. 


FUSION TEST 


“This feldspar was pulverized and molded into cones 
and fused. The fusion temperature is Cone 8 (1,29) 
deg. C.), and the rate of fusion is practically the same 
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as the standard pyrometric cone and almost exactly the 
same as the Canadian feldspar now generally used. 
This feldspar when fused is semi-transparent, like the 
Canadian feldspars, and as free from color as any of 
the commercial feldspars now on the market. It should 
find a ready market in all ceramic industries if the run 
of the mine is equal to the sample submitted.” 

After study of those figures and statements by a 
recognized authority, Mr. Young will have a rather 
difficult task in proving that South Dakota spars are 
“admittedly of medium grade.” 

In addition, attention may be drawn to the fact that 
although New Hampshire and South Dakota will 
primarily benefit from a protective tariff, other states 
wil] also derive material assistance. It has been pointed 
out by Raymond B. Ladoo in U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Serial No. 2,311 of January, 1922, pages 7 and 8, that 
as a matter of fact, large deposits of strictly No. 1 
grade in the East are scarce, although by the use of 
proper methods and equipment No. 1 feldspar can be 
produced from some of the lower-grade deposits. 

Summarizing our case, and knowing that we can re- 
place Canadian exports by equally as good a grade of 
domestic potash spars, we contend that it is only a 
matter of justice and fairness to the United States 
feldspar producers to establish a sufficiently high duty 
to enable us to compete with the feldspar imported 
from Canada. A. T. Roos. 

Rapid City, S. D. 





If “Ore” Means “Concentrate” in Joplin, 
Does It Mean “Metal” in Tonopah? 


THE EDITOR: 
Sir—The following, item is taken from the New 
York Sun: 
$4,000 of Gold and Silver in His $5,000 Saddle 


Tonopah, Nev., Sept. 11 (A. P.)—A saddle worth $5,000, 
the envy of every bronco buster in the Western country, is 
the possession of G. S. Garcia, of Elko, Nev. Garcia, an 
old-time saddle maker, made the unusual saddle for his 
own use. Intricately worked into it is approximately $4,000 
worth of gold and silver ore. 


Your staff mineralogist should look into this matter, 
as undoubtedly this saddle contains certain rare ductile 
or flexible ores. Incidentally $3,800 in gold and $200 
in silver (assuming approximately equal weights of 
both) would be sufficient to inlay a saddle for a Gigan- 


tosaurus. JOHN J. CROSTON. 
New York City. 


a 


Another European Zinc-Lead Ore Buyer 
THE EDITOR: 

Sir—Reading your journal with great interest, I beg 
to refer to your article about “Foreign Zinc Ore Buyers” 
in the Aug. 29 issue, page 342. Seemingly you are not 
well informed about the European buyers of zinc ore, 
and therefore, I beg to give you the following details: 

Among other important firms you forget one of your 
subscribers, the N. V. Ertsmaatschappij ‘“Mineralia,” 
Amsterdam, Sarphatistraat 44/46, which—although 
existing for only two and a half years—is doing an 
extensive ore trade. This firm—of which I am repre- 


sentative on the Pacific Coast of South America—is not 
only doing business in European ores, but is one of the 


important importers of foreign ores from other con- 
tinents. 


For instance, it is importing nearly the whole 
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output of high-grade Chinese zinc and lead ores, amount- 
ing annually to 30,000 to 40,000 tons and 10,000 to 
15,000 tons respectively. It is further doing good 
business in the Argentine, and as far as the Pacific 
Coast is concerned, we have succeeded in establishing 
business on a very large scale and are exporting fair 
quantities, which are increasing from day to day. Zinc 
and lead ores are going to Europe and copper and silver 
ores to the United States. Specializing in zine and lead 
ores, the Mineralia belongs to those firms which should 
be mentioned to the seller of the ores who made the 
inquiry. Dr. ING. ARTURO WIELAND. 


Lima, Peru. 
ooo 


Broadening the Mining Engineer 


THE EDITOR: 

Sir—I notice that many reasons have been given in 
the columns of your journal as to why mining engi- 
neers are not more prominent in the administrative 
work of their nation, but no one seems to have 
thought of what appears to me to be the only reason. 
This is that most mines are situated at remote dis- 
tances from the populous centers, so that no matter 
how brilliantly mining engineers employed in such 
places may feel they could hold forth on the vital ques- 
tions of the day, they never get the opportunity to 
try out their eloquence on a crowd. The result is that 
if, at any time, an opportunity should arise, they 
usually get a bad attack of stage fright, and the result 
is somewhat after the fashion of the schoolboy’s at- 
tempt to recite “The boy stood on the burning deck.” 
For the benefit of the younger generation who may 
not know what happened to this unhappy youth—that 
was as far as he got. 


MICHAEL ARLEN PLEASE NOTE 


To say that a mining engineer’s education is too 
much out of balance does not mean anything, for good 
literature is so pleasantly served up to us, in the way 
of weekly and monthly papers, that there is no excuse 
whatever for anyone not having a good education in 
literature and being well posted on the topics of the 
day. Not least among these journals is the Saturday 
Evening Post, whose articles are excellent. Their fic- 
tion, truly, as a rule, is not anything to write home 
about, but at least it is clean, which nowadays is some- 
thing to be thankful for, and which cannot be said of 
those filthy English sex novels with which the English- 
speaking race is now being inundated. 

As a remedy for this inability that the average 
engineer shows for public speaking I would suggest 
that every mine manager institute a political debating 
society at his mine, free for all, being sure to get the 
labor members to take part, for you will find that they 
will be far more virile and effective than the staff, 
in their arguments, for a time anyway; but that is 
just the kind of example the engineer needs. Later on 
he would probably come into his own. 


TIME FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN TO SIT UP 


No man who is not able to speak well to a big 
audience can hope to get anywhere politically. The 
dumb are always dumb. It is high time that some of 
the other professions sat up and took notice; other- 
wise you will presently discover that your laws are 
being made entirely by lawyers. 


Guanajuato, Mexico. ROBERT VAUGHAN. 
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ews of the Week 


The Mining News of ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL-PRESS is 
obtained exclusively from its own staff and correspondents, both in the United 
States and in foreign fields. If, under exceptional conditions, material emanating 
from other sources is published, due acknowledgment and credit will be accorded. 


Summary 


October 24, 1925 


EVADA CONSOLIDATED Copper acquires control 
of Ray Copper. Stockholders’ meeting to be held 
Nov. 10. Lakenan forecasts long life for Nevada Cons. 


Magma Chief Consolidated Copper Co. listed on Los 
Angeles exchange—Shattuck-Denn Corporation files 
articles of incorporation—Grand Central reworks tail- 
ings at Fairbank, Ariz. 


Southern Pacific Ry. files new schedule of freight 
rates for western Nevada showing an increase of 9 to 30 
per cent. Nevada Public Service Association files 
protest. 

Apex litigation alive in Butte; Midwest-Butte sues 
Butte-Westside—Anaconda designs plant for Andes 
Copper Co. 


U. S. Bureau of Mines advisory committee meets in 
Pittsburgh—Qualifications for directorship outlined. 





Merger of Nevada Consolidated 
and Ray Copper Approved 


Includes Chino, Now Controlled by Ray 
—Stockholders of Both Companies 
Hold Meeting Nov. 10 


The merger of a number of South- 
western copper companies has now 
assumed a definite form whereby the 
Nevada Consolidated acquires control 
of the Ray Consolidated, including 
Chino, which was recently acquired by 
Ray. 

The proposed consolidation calls for 
the issuance of one share of Nevada 
capital stock in exchange for each share 
of Ray Consolidated stock outstanding. 
A special meeting of the Nevada stock- 
holders has been called for Nov. 10 to 
ratify an increase in the capital stock Ariz 
which will enable the directors to carry ‘ 
out the proposed merger. A meeting of 
Ray Consolidated stockholders will be 
held on the same day to approve the dunt 
sale. There is little doubt that the : 
plans of both companies will be ap- 
proved by the stockholders, as both 


assessable 
value 50c. 


organizations are controlled by Hayden, est reported for any year since the farming must be developed; that a cen- 


Stone & Co. and their associates. close of the war. 





Magma Chief Cons. Copper Co. 
Listed on Los Angeles 
Exchange 


T A RECENT MEETING of 

the board of governors of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange, the 
Magma Chief Consolidated Copper 
Co. stock was passed for listing. 
The company was organized in 
Nevada in 1922 with authorized 


capital of 5,000,000 shares of non- 


common _ stock, par 
There are now out- 
standing 1,680,000 shares of stock, 
held by 240. stockholders. 
principal office is in Reno, Nev., 
and the mines are near Tucson, 
The principal officers of the 
company are: George B. Thatcher, 
president; W. M Woodburn, secre- 
tary; and M. F. Taylor, vice-presi- 





































Revival of tin mining due to increased demand and 
rising price—Interest in Transvaal and Rhodesian 
platinum deposits unabated, and test mill installed to 
determine method of treatment. 


Unemployment on the Mesabi range becoming 
serious—Susquehanna mine, at Hibbing, Minn., ac- 
quired by Republic Iron, Inland Steel, and M. A. Hanna 
Co., the latter to operate mine. 


Britannia takes option on Great Creek claims, and 
proceeds to test with diamond drill—Tidewater Copper 
Co., Vancouver Island, sold at auction. 


Prince Consolidated levies 10-cent assessment—North 
Star mine discovers new vein—Rex Consolidated in 
bankruptcy. 


Mexico suspends silver coinage—Cinco Minas in- 
volved in labor difficulties. 


Unemployment on Mesabi Range 
Becoming Serious 


Conference Held to Discuss Remedy— 
Iron Mining Becoming a Seasonal 
Occupation 


Because of the serious unemploy- 
ment problem on the Mesabi range, a 
conference of representatives from the 
mining companies, civic organizations, 
and officials of the various range towns 
was held recently at Hibbing to arrive 
at some solution. The consensus of 
opinion crystallized the following facts: 
That the iron-ore industry was as good 
this year as it will be for several years 
The to come; that the employment situation 
as far as iron mining is concerned will 
be no better in the future; that as most 
of the mines have completed stripping, 
mining on the range will become a sum- 
mer operation and only seasonal labor 
will be required; that taxes are getting 
so high on the mines that the surplus 
labor cannot be carried by the towns 
during the winter on the municipal pay- 
rolls; that other industries or more 


tralized range employment bureau 


The purpose of the consolidation is to 
bring about unification of production 
and curtailment of operating expenses. 
All three companies hold an important 
position in the copper-producing indus- 
try. Their combined output last year 
was in excess of 200,000,000 lb., of which 
Nevada Consolidated produced about 
70,000,000 lb., Chino the same amount 
and Ray Consolidated about 60,000,000. 
Their gross revenues last year aggre- 
gated more than $27,000,000, the high- 





Sherwood Aldrich, president of Ray 
Consolidated, in a letter to stockholders 
says that the consolidation is an “‘op- 
portunity to further advance your in- 
terest as stockholders by fortifying the 
position of your properties for competi- 
tion in a broader way in the copper 
producing industry.” He further says 
that Nevada Consolidated “is strong 
financially, has its own transportation 
and smelting facilities, and its proper- 
ties are perfectly equipped throughout.” 


would materially lessen the difficulties 
confronted, and that too much adver- 
tisement of the range country had been 
made outside, which resulted in an in- 
flux of labor that was not needed. 

One interesting item submitted by a 
Chisholm banker showed that for the 
month of September, in his district, the 
payroll of the mining companies was 
$187,000, while during the same period 
$200,000 was spent for grapes, most of 
the purchases coming from the miners. 
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Hanna Company to Operate 
Susquehanna Mine, Hibbing 


A new mining company has_ been 
formed to take over the operation of 
the Susquehanna open-pit mine, at Hib- 
bing, Minn., on the Mesabi iron ore 
range, with the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. holding a one-half interest, the 
M. A. Hanna Co. a one-quarter interest, 
and the Inland Steel Co. a quarter. The 
Hanna company will operate the mine, 
which for several years has_ been 
worked by the Rogers-Brown Ore Co. 

The new company will assume the 
first two Rogers-Brown mortgages in 
consideration of having the mine re- 
leased from the third mortgage by 
consent of 75 per cent of security hold- 
ers. Bankers are now working out the 
details, and they will be successful, as 
it practically makes the thir’ mort- 
gage a first mortgage on the balance of 
the Rogers-Brown assets. 

In the future the Rogers-Brown com- 
pany will fill its ore requirements from 
its Menominee range, Michigan, mines. 
The Susquehanna is expected to pro- 
duce at about 700,000 tons a season. 


Prince Cons. Levies 10c. 


Assessment 
The Prince Consolidated Mine has an- 
nounced a levy of 10c. per share 


against outstanding stock, the funds so 
raised to be utilized for the erection of 
a milling plant to treat the sulphide 
ore, which averages 7 oz. in silver, 2 
per cent lead, and 16 per cent zinc. 
Following announcement of the 10c. as- 
sessment, the stock of the company 
dropped to 2c., later rallying to a close 
of 3c. The stock recently sold as high 
as 50c. a share. 





Grand Central Reworking 2,000 
Tons of Tailings per Month 


The Grand Central Mining Co. has 
been working over a tailing dump near 
Fairbank, Ariz., at the rate of 2,000 
tons per month since September, 1924. 
It is estimated that the dump contains 
55,000 tons averaging 5 per cent lead 
(in the form of carbonate), 34 oz. sil- 
ver, and 90c. in gold per ton. 

An option on fifteen claims in this 
district belonging to C. A. Firth and 
Mrs. Rosa Firth has been purchased 
for $2,000. Negotiations for the ac- 
quisition of the claims of the Aravaipa 
Mining Co. by the Grand Central, are 
being carried on with the object of con- 
solidation with the Firth claims. A 
limited amount of development work on 
the latter claims is said to have dis- 
closed 50,000 tons of ore averaging 15 
per cent lead and 23 per cent zinc. 





Tidewater Copper Co. Sold 
at Auction 


Under order of the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia, given in the action of 
the Royal Trust Co. against the Tide- 
water Copper Co., the latter company’s 
mine, mil', and other plant, situated at 
Sidney In'et, on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island, was sold by auction re- 
cently to Harry M. Keith, H. B. Price, 
and William Siegal, acting for them- 
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selves and certain other debenture 
holders in the property. The purchase 
price, which was the only bid, was 
$75 .000. 

The Tidewater company acquired the 
property in 1916, and, after doing a 
large amount of exploration, equipped 
the mine with what was supposed to be 
a 150-ton mill, in 1917, but which proved 
to have a capacity of only 50 tons per 
day. In 1920 the capacity of the mill 
was increased to between 200 and 300 
tons, and a hydro-electric plant was 
built to provide power. During 1923 the 
company milled 40,000 tons of ore and 
produced 1,600 tons of concentrate con- 
taining on an average 42 per cent of 
copper, 10 oz. of gold, and 6.75 oz. of 
silver per ton. The cost of production 
was more than the value of the con- 
centrate. 


Apex Litigation Between 
Midwest-Butte and 
Butte-West Side 


Midwest - Butte Development Co., 
Fitschen Bros. Commercial Co., and 
B. D. Phillips, plaintiffs, have filed suit 
against the Butte-West Side Mines Co., 
owners of the Minnie Jane and Robert 
E. Lee claims, in the western portion of 
Butte. 

Plaintiffs claim that the vein apexes 
on their portion of the claim and ask 
that defendant be required to answer 
the complaint; to set forth the nature of 
its claim to the property; be tempo- 
rarily restrained from further pene- 
trating the Minnie Jane vein; be per- 
manently so restrained by decree; be 
required to account for ores already 
taken out; and he required to pay the 
costs of suit. 

The Midwest-Butte Development Co., 
which operates contiguous to the Butte- 
West Side workings, recently took over 
from Fitschen and Phillips a strip of 


- ground which they claim carries the 


apex to a vein which runs diagonally 
under and through the defendants’ 
ground. Complaint states that de- 
fendant has taken out more than $100,- 
000 worth of ore and that the claim is 
worth $200,000, asserting that the por- 
tion to which the defendant wrongfully 
asserts title is worth $100,000. 


Small Shipments From Irish 
Mountain District, Nevada 


The Irish Mountain district, near 
Hiko, Nev., has recently shown in- 
creased activity, a rich strike made by 
George Stowell in Silver Canyon having’ 
stimulated work. Stowell is taking out 
ore valued at $150 per ton from shal- 
low workings on the Barbara Stowell 
group, on the left fork of Silver Can- 
yon, and has boated down eight tons to 
the truck-loading platform at the head 
of the canyon. The ore carries silver 
and copper, with silver predominating. 
Development work is continuing at the 
Brownlow property, and a large ton- 
nage of milling ore is now indicated. 

Rosario Arcuri is hauling a shipment 
of silver-copper ore from the Hidden 
Treasure mine, on Irish Mountain, to 
Caliente. The shipment will weigh 
approximately ten tons and have a 
value of $125 per ton. 
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Shattuck-Denn Mining Corpora- 
tion Prepares to Do Business 


Articles of incorporation of the Shat- 
tuck-Denn Mining Corporation, a com- 
bination of the Shattuck-Arizona Min- 
ing Co. and the Denn Mining Co., have 
been filed with the Arizona Corporation 
Commission. All but 10 to 15 per cent 
of the outstanding stock of the Denn 
and Shattuck companies is reported 
to have been exchanged for stock in 
the new corporation, which will repre- 
sent a merger of the two properties. 
Plans are said to be under way for 
listing the new stock on the New York 
Curb. 

The work of getting the Denn prop- 
erty in condition for early production 
has begun. The shaft has been straight- 
ened, and such new equipment as is 
needed will be installed. The manage- 
ment expects to begin production on 
this property early in 1926. The Calu- 
met & Arizona Junction workings have 
drained the water, which was the chief 
trouble with Denn in prior years. 


Britannia Options Claims on 
Goat Creek—Will Explore 
With Diamond Drill 


The Britannia Mining & Smelting Co., 
a subsidiary of the Howe Sound Co., 
has taken an option on a group of 
claims on Goat Creek, a tributary of 
the Mamquam River, to the east of 
Squamish, the southern terminus of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Ry., and is ex- 
ploring with a diamond drill. At pres- 
ent the Britannia company is operating 
its mill at capacity and is treating 
about 2,800 tons or ore, averaging a 
little better than 2 per cent of copper, 
per day. 


Andalusite Property Acquired by 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 


It is reported that the “Slim” Row- 
land andalusite property, in Limerick 
Canyon, 20 miles from Lovelock, Nev., 
has been purchased by the Champion 
Spark Plug Co. The property has been 
under option and examination for sev- 
eral months. 


Anaconda Designing Plant for 
Andes Copper Co. 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. is 
employing many draftsmen and de- 
signers at its Washoe plant, working 
on design of plant and equipment for 
the Andes Copper Co., a_ subsidiary. 
It is reported that the Andes plant will 
contain some mechanical innovations, 
among which will be the largest Marcy 
ball mills ever operated, these to be 
driven by special, magnetic-clutch West- 
inghouse motors. 


Copper Ore Reported Near 
Mountain City, Nev. 


Announcement is made by S. F. Hunt, 
of the discovery of a deposit of copper 
ore near Mountain City, Elko county, 
Nevada. By core drilling, Mr. Hunt 
claims to have proven an ore body from 
50 to 175 ft. wide and several hundred 
feet long. 
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Cherry Silver Opens Old Mine 


Important data have been gathered 
concerning the geology of mineral de- 
posits in the old Star Mine at Cherry 
Creek near E-y, Nevada, according to 
J. W. Walker, president of the Cherry 
Silver Star Mining Co. 

At present, the Cherry Silver com- 
pany is driving on a rich stringer of 
ore into the territory where it is 
expected the deposit should be found. 
The Star tunne! will be continued to 
intersect the Exchequer and Imperial 
vein system and unwater the Exchequer 
and Imperial shafts where large ore- 
bod‘es await exploitation. The old mill 
at the mouth of the tunnel is to be re- 
habilitated and the Star workings below 
the tunnel level will be unwatered. 





Main shaft of South Peacock mine, 
Idaho Copper Corporation 


Piermont Mine Reports Discovery 
of Silver Ore in New Area 


Exposure of a body of silver ore in 
the Piermont mine near Ely, Nevada, 
in virgin territory gives rise to the hope 
that the long searched-for faulted vein 
of the Bonanza stope has been found. 
The recent discovery was made on a 
shale-quartzite contact. The entire 
face of the drift shows ore with no 
footwall in sight. For a distance of 
forty feet, the ore has been persistent 
and the values uniform. Thorough 
sampling has proven that the ore as 
broken will assay 30 oz. silver to the 
ton with some gold. 


Mapleton Manganese Claim to 
Be Developed 


T. H. Gale, of Butte, Mont., will soon 
start development work on the Maple- 
ton claim, about two miles from the 
center of Butte and about one-half 
mi'e east of the Butte-Burlington shaft. 
The Mapleton vein, on the surface, is 
impregnated with manganese. The ore 
is such that the manganese is easily 
separated from the gangue, and during 
the war substantial quantities of 17 per 
cent manganese ores were shipped to 
the Ophir concentrator, where high- 
grade concentrates were produced and 
over 70 per cent of the manganese was 
recovered. It is believed the vein at 
depth carries commercial silver values. 
The property was operated by the Butte 
& Plutus Co. in 1920. 
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Inspector Campbell Visits Mine of 
Idaho Copper Corporation 


Stewart Campbell, State Mine In- 
spector of Idaho, returned to Boise on 
Oct. 4, from a visit to the Seven Devils 
mining district, Adams County, Idaho. 
While there Mr. Campbell visited the 
property of the Idaho Copper Corpora- 
tion, known as the South Peacock. 
When asked about the mine and the 
company he said: 

“The mine workings were all inac- 
cessible, the short shafts and tunnels 
being entirely caved in, and the tim- 
bering in the main shaft was in such a 
bad condition that it could not be en- 
tered. There were neither buildings, 
headframe, nor mining equipment of 
any kind at the shaft. This 


company’s stock was listed on the Bos- 
ton Curb Exchange on Dec. 1, 1924, and 
since that date no mining operations 
have been attempted or started; and at 
the time of my visit only six men were 
being employed, and these on the con- 
struction of a bunk house and cook 
house; yet on Sept. 24, 1925, the stock 
sold at $4.874 per share, 90,500 shares 
being traded on the exchange on that 
date. It is my opinion that the stock 
does not justify such a price and that 
it is highly speculative and dangerous.” 





Limestone Production in Florida 
$2,717,000 in 1924 


Florida is not usually looked upon 
as a mining state, yet it has large as- 
sets in phosphate and limestone de- 
posits. The limestone production for 
the year 1924 was 120 per cent larger 
than in 1923, the figures being $2,717,- 
486 and $1,236,226 respectively. The 
limestone output includes stone for 
road material, railroad ballast, con- 
crete, agricultural material, dressed 
building, riprap, filler and rough stone. 

Miscellaneous crushed stone, includ- 
ing principally flint, the state geologist 
says, also showed a notable increase for 
1924 over 1923 in valuation; an 18 per 
cent advance is indicated, with the 
valuation of 1924 placed at $225,292, 
compared with $189,208 in 1923. The 
increased production of these materials 
may be accounted for by reason of the 
real estate boom that has swept over 
the state. 
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Vulcan Mine Makes Shipment 


Wm. P. Crawford and Frank John- 
son have a lease from J. A. Hime- 
baugh of Colorado Springs, on the up- 
per workings of the old Vulcan mine, 
Vulean, Colo. Returns from a ship- 
ment of 46 sacks of high-grade ore to 
Midvale, Utah, gave 18.4 oz. gold and 
106.5 oz. silver. A second lot of 
higher-grade ore is now ready for ship- 
ment. 

The sulphide ore occurs in streaks 
varying from an inch to six inches in 
width in the upper workings, and is 
rich in gold and silver. In the lower 
workings the ore is a telluride of gold 
and silver. Native tellurium is often 
present. The rare telluride of copper, 
rickardite, is also found here. 


». Cook House 


Mine camp, South Peacock mine, 
Idaho Copper Corporation 


Custom Flotation Plant at 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Silver-lead-zinc ore from Catalina 
Island, California, is being treated at 
the West Berkeley flotation plant of 
Geo. A. Moore & Co., of San Francisco. 
The plant has about 50 tons’ capacity 
and was erected several years ago for 
the purpose of cleaning graphite and 
preparing it in commercial grades. The 
plant is available for ore treatment and 
experimental work on a custom basis. 

The Wrigley company has shipped 
more than 1.000 tons of ore, which is 
being concentrated by flotation, two 
products being made, a silver-lead con- 
centrate which is shipped to the Selby 
smelter and a zine concentrate which 
is being shipped by the Duval-Moran 
Co. to the Vieille Montagne Zinc Co. 
at Chenée, Belgium. The flotation 
plant is the first custom plant at a 
Pacific Coast harbor to undertake the 
flotation treatment of sulphide ores 
on a commerc.al basis. This plant will 
undoubtedly be of much benefit to the 
small producer of zinc-lead ores. 


Nipissing Secures Option 
on 400 Acres 


~ The Nipissing Mines, of Cobalt, 
northern Ontario, has secured an op- 
tion on a copper property of 400 acres, 
a», roximat iy 1U miles from the Horne 
mine, of Noranda, owned by Quebec 
Prospectors, Ltd. 
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Washington News 


By Paul Wooton 


Special Correspondent 





Bureau of Mines Advisory 
Committee Meets in Pittsburgh— 
Qualifications for Director 
Discussed 


Developments at the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing of the U. S. Bureau of Mines ad- 
visory committee, Oct. 19 and 20, fore- 
shadow that economic phases of mining 
will be emphasized in the renascent 
Bureau. It seems probable that the 
coal and minerals divisions of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce will be transferred to the Mines 
Bureau. 

The committee is anxious to recom- 
mend for the directorship, it was 
revealed, one who has had experience 
in the practical operation of mines, 
mills and smelters. At the same time 
the director must be well grounded in 
the scientific questions which confront 
the industry, including geology. He 
shall also preferably have had expe- 
rience in coal mining as well as in 
metal mining. A knowledge of the 
mining situation in Alaska is desir- 
able, and there is real need that the 
man shall have had foreign experience, 
particularly in Latin America. An en- 
gineer who has had enough contact 
with the government service to be 
familiar with its machinery and meth- 
ods of procedure would appeal to the 
committee. Transportation has come 
to have a more important bearing on 
the mining industries than ever before, 
so the qualification that the new di- 
rector be familiar with transportation 
matters has been added. 


WorkK AT TUCSON STATION 
COVERS WIDE RANGE 


The principal work in progress at 
the Tucson, Ariz., experiment station 
of the Bureau is as follows: Com- 
mercial production of ferric sulphate 
and sulphuric acid from sulphur diox- 
ide and air for leaching mixed cop- 
per ores; cementation of copper by 
sponge iron; determination of mag- 
nesite in copper smelter slags; blasting 
in hard ore stopes; blasting in drifts; 
gases from blasting in metal mines; 
drilling and blasting in open cuts. The 
work on the leaching of copper ores 
has reached a point where its com- 
mercial value is apparent. 

Any conclusion at this time that the 
flexible tariff is unworkable is prema- 
ture, Secretary Hoover says. This 
feature of the 1922 tariff act, he de- 
clares, still is in an experimental stage. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed to make 
it possible to judge intelligently as to 
its practicability. The plan must have 
more trial before anyone should attempt 
to approve or condemn it, he asserts. 


CERAMIC WORK OF BUREAU OF MINES 
AND STANDARDS TO BE COMBINED 


Opposition having arisen to the pro- 
posed transfer of the ceramic work of 
the Bureau of Mines to the Bureau of 
Standards, Secretary Hoover has de- 
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Producing Mines in Arizona 
Drop from 83 in 1912 to 
20 in 1925 


HAT the mines of Arizona are 
gradually drifting out of pro- 
duction has been established by the 
State Tax Commission. The larger 
properties have been marking time 
for several years, but are keeping 
their reduction plants, as well as 
their underground workings, in 
condition for maximum production 
at any time that copper prices and 
demand warrant. There is no as- 
sumption that any of the mines 
have been worked out, but the 
present price of copper allows 
profitable operation only to those 
corporations that have either high- 
grade ore or that have large plants 
of superior efficiency. 
The Tax Commission listed 83 
producing mines in 1912 and 20 in 
1925. 





cided to refer the matter to a com- 
mittee to be chosen from the industries 
concerned. He will ask the committee 
to work out a plan whereby the four 
laboratories engaged in ceramic work 
can be operated in the most economical 
and effective manner. Secretary Hoover 
emphasizes the fact that there is no 
thought of abandoning the station at 
Columbus. 


Alaska Juneau Treats 291,000 
Tons in September 


Alaska Juneau in September, 1925, 
mined and trammed 291,000 tons to its 
mill, from which $206,500 was recov- 
ered at an expense of $146,000, leav- 
ing an operating profit of $60,500, or 
20.79c. per ton. Other expenses and 
accrued charges totaled $40,250, leav- 
ing $20,270 to surplus. Addition to 
the milling plant is reported to be 
about 55 per cent completed, and at 
Ebner mine preparatory and prelimi- 
nary work is 53 per cent completed. 


North Star Finds New Vein— 
Other Grass Valley Mines Active 


Reports credit the North Star mine, 
at Grass Valley, Calif., with the dis- 
covery of a new vein of importance in 
the shaft-sinking operations which were 
initiated early in the year. The Empire 
Mines, which acquired the Sultana area 
some time ago, are said to have de- 
veloped sufficient ore in the new ground 
to pay for the property. The Bruns- 
wick is reported to have made a promis- 
ing strike. 

Negotiations are under way having 
for their objective the resumption of 
mining in the Idaho-Maryland property, 
now controlled by Errol MacBoyle and 
his associates. At North Bloomfield, 
the Gold Lead Co. has completed 8,000 
ft. of exp'oratory workings, including 
an adit 2,600 ft. long. Promising gravel 
has been struck in a winze, but heavy 
water flows have prevented further 
work until the bedrock tunnel can be 
extended. 
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Nevada Public Service Association 
Protests Increased Rates 


Southern Pacific Files New Schedule 
for Western Nevada Points, Add- 
ing 9 to 30 per Cent to 
Present Charges 


Protests have been filed in Washing- 
ton by the Nevada Public Service Asso- 
ciation, by ore shippers in the territory 
affected, and by U. S. Senator Tasker L. 
Oddie, in opposition to the proposed 
increase in freight rates on ore from 
western Nevada points to Utah 
smelters, which has been requested by 
the Southern Pacific R.R. Co. 

The Southern Pacific has filed the 
new schedule with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington, with 
the request that the new rates go into 
effect on Oct. 16. The shipping points 
from which the new schedule will apply 
are Reno, Schurz, Mina, and Luning. 
The rate of increase varies from 9 to 30 
per cent, depending upon the grade of 
ore, being larger on the lower-grade 
ores. The actual freight increase per 
ton is from 80c. to $1.10. 

The present rates went into effect 
three years ago. 


California Mineral Production 
$375,000,000 in 1924 


Final returns upon the mineral pro- 
duction of California for 1924 have 
been compiled by the State Mining Bu- 
reau and indicate a total value of $374,- 
620,789, an increase of $30,596,111 over 
that of 1923. Petroleum accounted for 
an increase of $31,921,656 in total 
value, in spite of a decrease of 34,000,- 
000 bbl. in quantity. Portland cement 
decreased in value, although quantity 
was increased. Increases are noted in 
copper, quicksilver, tungsten, granite, 
marble, misceilaneous stone, potash, and 
salt. Decreases occurred in gold, silver, 
platinum, brick, magnesite, and clay. 


Discovery of Silver-Copper Ore 
Reported Near Mineral, Idaho 


McCorkle and Shane, who own a 
group of silver-copper mining claims 
at Mineral, Washington County, Idaho, 
have just opened up a large new body 
of ore at a depth of 125 ft. This vein 
is about 20 ft. wide, including 2 ft. 
of high-grade ore on the footwall. 
There is about 6 ft. of good ore on the 
hanging wall while the remainder of 
the vein yields a good grade of mill- 
ing ore. 

Considerable activity is to be noted 
in this old camp of Mineral, some of 
the properties having recently been 
taken over by Eastern capital. 


Strike in Advance Mine, 
Siskiyou County 


A rich strike has been made, accord- 
ing to local reports, in the Advance 
mine, contiguous to the Victory mine, 
in Siskiyou County, Calif. John Ne- 
froney, superintendent of the Victory 
mine, exhibited ore specimens in Yreka 
recently and claimed to have extensive 
ore showings in the new era, which is 
about 18 miles west of Etna, in the 
Salmon River region. 
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Clapp Spends a Year in Australia 
Investigating Oil Resources 


Makes Unfavorable Report for That 
Commonwealth—Hopeful for 
New Zealand 


Frederick G. Clapp recently returned 
from Australia, where he spent the 
greater part of a year, visiting all but 
two states of that commonwealth. The 
investigation resulted in a very com- 
prehensive study of geological condi- 
tions. Many parts of Australia which 
were not actually visited were given at- 
tention through a study of the obser- 
vations of geologists in the past, for 
in a country the approximate size of 
the United States it was obviously im- 
possible to go everywhere. 

Mr. Clapp’s impressions are that 
Australia is in general unfavorable for 
oil, but that the mineral and pastoral 
possibilities are great. It is a country 
of white people of the same language 
as ourselves, and has a great future. 
The Australians have a “White Aus- 
tralia policy” similar to our Monroe 
Doctrine, and refuse to allow any 
yellow, brown, or black races to get a 
foothold. 

In summarizing briefly the oil pos- 
sibilities of Australia, Mr. Clapp rules 
out Victoria, South Australia, and the 
Northern Territory, largely on account 
of the age and igneous and meta- 
morphic conditions of the strata. 
Western Australia was ruled out partly 
for the same reason and partly on ac- 
count of the predominance of sand- 
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stone in the “artesian basins,” to the 
almost total exclusion of shale. It is 
admitted that New South Wales and 
Queensland may have some slight pos- 
sibilities, although the former was only 
slightly studied. Queensland, on the 
contrary, was not visited at all, sinee 
reports emanating from regions of 
drilling, the results of numerous 
artesian wells, government reports, and 
investigations did not appear favor- 
able enough to warrant the expensive 
research that would be necessary to 
prove or disprove the existence of oil 
there. 


EXTENSIVE AREAS IN NEW ZEALAND 
CONSIDERED PROMISING 


The generally unfavorable reports on 
Australia do not affect conditions in 
New Zealand, where, in Taranaki pro- 
vincial district, in the western part of 
North Island, extensive areas of gently 
dipping Miocene strata with favorable 
fundamental conditions exist, and the 
structure of this area has been and is 
being extensively studied by several 
geologists working under Mr. Clapp’s 
direction. As a result, two test wells 
are being drilled by Taranaki Oil 
Fields, Ltd., in the western part of the 
province. 

The “Search for Oil” in Australasia 
(as it is called by the local papers) was 
begun in 1923 by A. E. Broue, of Syd- 
ney. The “search” has been continued 
in New Zealand by Taranaki Oil 
Fields, Ltd., of Melbourne, Australia, a 
company backed by sufficient capital for 
the development work necessary to test 
the possibilities. 
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Lakenan Predicts Long Life for 
Nevada Consolidated 


Seventeen Years to Credit of Successful 
Operation 


Although the Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Co. has been productive for 
seventeen years the outlook for the 
property is better now than any time 
in its history. In outlining reasons for 
stating that the company still had 
many years of productivity ahead of it, 
Mr. Lakenan, general manager, says: 

“This long life will be brought about 
through the working of enormous ton- 
nages of lower-grade porphyry mate- 
rial, which cannot be profitably mined 
and treated at present metal prices, 
but which can be made to pay after 
twenty years of operation when present 
known mines will have been exhausted. 
Before this period of time will have 
passed the metal price will be mate- 
rially higher—possibly thirty cents— 
because of this exhaustion of reserves. 
At that time four-tenths to five-tenths 
of one per cent material will be mined 
by drawing the immense low-grade 
porphyry masses now not considered.” 


Porcupine Gold Entering British 
Columbia Mining Field 

The Porcupine Gold Field Develop- 

ment & Finance Co., Ltd., of London, 

Engiand, now operating properties in 

northern Ontario, will branch out in 

British Columbia. The company will 


acquire properties in the northern part 
of the province. 





Camel transportation on Australian desert 





One of the many stock farms in the grazing area, 
Taranaki, N. Z. 


Oil well at Taranaki, N. Z., operated by 


Taranaki Oilfields, Ltd. 
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London Letter 


By W. A. Doman 


Special Correspondent 





Revival in Tin Mining Due to 
Increased Metal Price 


Rio Tinto Pays 15 Per Cent Dividend— 
Tanganyika Diamond Co. 
Op.imistic 


London, Oct. 6—With the rise in the 
price of the metal, the tin industry is 
reviving in all areas where it is car- 
ried on, Nigeria, Malaya, and Cornwall 
all giving good results. As regards the 
last named, Sydney Furze, in his presi- 
dential! address on “The Historical Side 
of Cornish Mining,” says all who are in 
any way interested in it may take fresh 
courage and look forward to the future 
with every confidence that the industry 
stands upon the thrshold of a new and 
progressive era. The Dolcoath has a 
long way to go, but great hopes are 
entertained as to its South Roskear 
area. 

Some little delay has occurred, I un- 
derstand, in starting the plant of the 
Mawchi Mine (Burmah), so that the 
output for the current month is not 
likely to be as good as expected. The 
price of wolfram is about 20s. per unit, 
as against 16s. calculated upon when 
the Anglo-American Corporation be- 
came interested. 

Despite the fact that the average 
price of copper has fallen during the 
last year, the Rio Tinto is able to pay 
an interim dividend of 15 per cent, or 
15s., against 10s. a year ago. This 
means that costs have been reduced and 
that the market for pyrite has im- 
proved. 

Considerable interest is being shown 
at the moment in diamond circles. The 
Tanganyika Diamond Co. reports some 
capital finds, and the 10s. shares are 
quoted at 33s. Rumors are circulat- 
ing that the Central Mining & Invest- 
ment Corporation and Sir Abe Bailey 
are endeavoring to secure control. No 
confirmation is obtainable, and a lead- 
ing firm of brokers states that it is not 
possible to buy a “line.” The present 
owners are so convinced that they have 
discovered one of the largest diamond 
pipes in Africa that they will neither 
sell large blocks of shares nor grant 
options over the property. Presumably 
the idea is that the Diamond Syndicate, 
in order to make its control of the 
stones effective, will be compelled at a 
later date to pay a substantial sum. 
The new syndicate, by the way, which 
is about to sign contracts to take sup- 
plies for the next five years, will not 
alter the existing rates of contribu- 
tion—De Beers, 51 per cent; Jagers- 
fontein, 10; Premier, 18; and South 
West Africa, 21. 

An attempt is being made to revive 
the old De Kaap_ Goldfields—the 
Moodies Gold Mining & Exploration, to 
be exact. Gold has been found and 
platinum is talked of. Other com- 
panies, unheard of for years, are also 
coming forward with platinum. If they 
all produce as suggested, the metal is 
not likely to stand at £20 per ounce, 
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and calculations be 
thrown out. 

According to an anonymous message 
from Paris, which is not given much 
credence, a foreign government is en- 
deavoring to obtain control of the 
Mexico Mines of El] Oro, as it has re- 
ceived reports from American engi- 
neers that, in addition to gold, diamonds 
and platinum have been discovered on 
the company’s holdings. The manage- 
ment, the message adds, is to be 
changed, owing to incompetence. 


of profits will 





Johannesburg Letter 
By Jchy Watson 


Special Correspondent 





South African Platinum Interest 
Unabated—Test Mill Installed 
at Elandsfontein 


Johannesburg, Sept. 1—The discovery 
and exploitation of platinum deposits, 
in the Transvaal and Southern Rho- 
desia, are steadily on the increase. The 
Merensky platinum recf (or something 
very similar) has been found on the 
Elandsfontein farm, No. 374, about 6 
miles from Brits Station, on _ the 
branch railway from Pretoria to Rus- 
tenburg, about 20 miles northwest of 
Pretoria. The reef has been examined 
by Drs. Wagner and Hall, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, and the latter declares 
that it cannot be distinguished from the 
Merensky reef, in the Lydenburg 
area. The Elandsfontein East Pros- 
pecting Syndicate has traced the reef 
from a point a few miles East of the 
Pretoria-Pietersburg railway line, west- 
ward, through the De Kroon Company’s 
property; it has also been picked up 
on the adjoining farms Schietfontein 
and Hockfontein. It appears to extend 
more or less parallel with the railway 
line to Rustenburg, and has also been 
reported in the Marikana district. A 
pilot plant, under the superintendence 
of David Draper, is being erected at 
Elandsfontein to test the quality of 
the reef in bulk. Values varying from 
1.5 to 3.1 dwt. have been reported, and 
the working conditions there are said 
to be ideal for cheap production. Dr. 
Hans Merensky has recently examined 
the farms Tweefontein and Rietfontein, 
near Potgietersrust, for the Wakker- 
stroom Oil Co. His report will be 
issued soon; but he states that certain 
important sections of the platinum oc- 
currence there are in an entirely novel 
formation, so far as platinum is con- 
cerned. The assay results, he says. are 
very good. Dr. Merensky visited these 
farms again last week to confirm cer- 
tain observations. 

On the Johannesburg Stcck Ex- 
change, during the past week, business 
has continued brisk. The leading gold 
shares have been firm. London has 
bought T. C. Lands in large numbers. 

Nicholas Liepner, managing director 
of the Northern Transvaal Copper Ex- 
ploration, Ltd., accompanied by W. J. 
Reid left Johannesburg on Aug. 16, on 
a visit to the property. The latter is 
said to be examining and reporting for 
an American interest. 
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Mexico City Letter 
By W. L. Vail 


Special Correspondent 





Mexico Suspends Silver Coinage— 
Labor Troubles at Cinco 
Minas, Guadalajara 


Placer Company Forfeits Title—Fifty- 
year Mining Coniract in 
Lower California 


The Mexican Government has sus- 
pended silver coinage in an effort to 
bring the white peso up to par with 
gold and the new federal bank bill. It 
is confidently expected that the desired 
resulis wi.l be accomplished by the first 
of the new year. With silver at a dis- 
count, there has been no ready means 
for getting the bank bills into circula- 
tion. As they are redeemable in gold, 
neither the government nor private 
concerns have been paying in bil!s when 
cheap silver is obtainable. During the 
last month the local mint coined 2,500,- 
000 pesos in gold and 124,000 in bronze. 
No silver was coined. 

Reports from Guadalajara state the 
owners of the Cinco Minas mines 
(Girard interests) have threatened a 
permanent shutdown because of con- 
stant labor troubles. The Cinco Minas 
is one of the b'g properties of the coun- 
try, which has worked without inter- 
ruption through all the revolutions since 
1910. The company recently acquired 
important interests in the State of 
Oaxaca. Governor Zuno of the State of 
Jalisco is taking a hand in an effort to 
prevent a suspension of work. Closing 
of the Cinco Minas would throw 1,000 
men out of employment. 

The Mining Section has declared for- 
feited the contract for placer dredging 
on the Zapatillos and Libertad rivers in 
the State of Michoacan, made on June 
20, 1923, with a company known as 
“Placeres de Oro de Bacubirito y 
Michoacan, S. A.” The government al- 
leges that the company has failed to 
keep several conditions of the contract. 
The concern in question has been oper- 
ating extensively in shares, throughout 
Mexico. 

The C‘a. Minera del Triunfo (Lower 
California) recently closed a contract 
with the old Cia. Mineral Peninsular 
del Triunfo, whereby all the properties 
of the latter are taken over under lease 
till 1974. Among the conditions of the 
lease are payments in rental of $15,000 
yearly for the first fifteen years; $25,- 
000 for the next twelve years; $40,000 
for the following twelve years and 
$50,090 per annum for the remainder of 
the time of the contract. The new con- 
cern assumes all taxes and expenses. 
In addition, the sum of 2,917,093 francs 
was paid the Peninsular company for 
development work to date, buildings, 
mills, and equipment. An auto road 
of 42 km. is now under way from the 
mines to Bahia de los Muertos, a short 
distance south of the harbor of La Paz. 
Contracts have also been let for the 
construction of a wharf, custom house, 
warehouses, oil storage tanks, and other 
conveniences, at Bahia de los Muertos. 

The sale is reported of the famous 
San Juan mine, in the State of Oaxaca, 
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for $250,000 to the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. This property, which 
has been a heavy producer in the past, 
has been involved in litigation for a 
number of years. 

The Aztec Consolidated Mining Co., 
operating principally in the State of 
Sonora, has taken over the holdings of 
the original Aztec Silver Mining Co., 
organized in 1916, the Sonora Explora- 
tion Co., and the Cobriza Mining Co. 
Work is being pushed on the San 
Ignacio group and Rey del Plata, in the 
district of Hermosillo. A 50-ton mill 
has been constructed near these prop- 
erties with an aérial tramway con- 
necting. 

Two hundred and thirty-nine mining 
patents have been issued by the Mining 
Office of the republic during the last 
seven months and 291 patents have been 
declared forfeited for failure to pay 
the corresponding taxes. Many of the 
forfeited properties are subject to re- 
denouncement, and others will be de- 
clared so within the next two months. 
The mineral production of Mexico for 
the last seven months shows a satisfy- 
ing gain over the first seven months of 
last year. 


Minority Stockholders of 
Annapolis Lead Co. Secure 
Appointment of Receiver 


Losses of more than $1,000,000 to 578 
St. Louis stockholders, shattered dreams 
of great wealth, charges of fraud and 
tales of huge deficits caused, it is al- 
leged, by inexperience and ignorance, 
marked the inquiry in the circuit court 
at Ironton, Mo., into the affairs of the 
Annapolis Lead Co., of St. Louis, now 
in the hands of a receiver. 

Court action was caused by the appli- 
cation of minority stockholders for a 
receiver, alleging fraud, and also by 
foreclosure proceedings instituted by 
the St. Louis Union Trust Co., as 
trustee for bondholders, most of whom 
are big stockholders in the original 
company. 

The company was organized in 1918 
to develop and operate 679 acres of 
alleged lead deposits, near Annapolis, 
Mo. The last available audit shows the 
assets of the company figured at $2,- 
495,368 and current liabilities of 
$187,111. 

The belief among many of the 
stockholders is that a reorganization 
scheme will be worked out previous to 
the court’s decision, which is due on 
Dec. 7, and that the two pending suits 
will be withdrawn; but considerable 
money will have to be raised. 


Zinc Ore Sought in Hinsdale 
County, Colo. 


The Lake City region in Hinsdale 
County, Colo., has been receiving atten- 
tion and study this season owing to the 
demand for complex ore. In the past, 
attention was given only to the clean 
lead ore, the zinc-bearing veins being 
ignored in development. 

Among the old producing mines of 
the region, the Ute and Ulay held a 
high position, and as a result of the 
present ready market for zinc-bearing 
ores these old properties have been 
transferred to new ownership for 
development. 
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Shortage of Miners at 
Cripple Creek 


Late Rains Help Summit County 
Placers—Active Prospecting in 
Gunnison County 


Reports from various mining dis- 
tricts in Colorado reveal a shortage of 
skilled miners. This is especially true 
of the Portland and Cresson mines, at 
Cripple Creek. There is also a short- 
age at Idaho Springs, Silver Plume, and 
Silverton. 

Heavy rains in Summit County have 
been helpful to the high-bar placer 
miners, there being an ample supply of 
water for hydraulicking. The Bemrose- 
Bostwick placer of 180 acres has done 
very well. Coarse gold and many fine 
nuggets have been taken out. The nug- 
gets are not worn smooth, but are 
rough and ragged, showing that the lode 
from which they were eroded in the 
glacial period is probably situated 
within a mile of where the nuggets 
were washed out. The placer is situ- 
ated near the head of Hoosier pass on 
the Blue River slope of the main range. 

The Tonopah Placers Co. recently 
shipped a gold brick weighing about 
twenty-six pounds troy weight to the 
Denver Mint. 

Fifteen new mining locations in one 
week indicate that prospectors are ac- 
tive in Gunnison County, where lead, 
silver, and zinc are prominent in the 
ores. Utah smelters are competing 
with the Colorado plants, and this 
means the revival of several old pro- 
ducers. 


Nine Months’ Production in Joplin 
District Exceeds That of Any 
Previous Full Year 


Number of Mills Operating, 163—Yield 
in Excess of 16,000 Tons Per Week 
—New Projects Started 


Production in the Joplin-Miami zinc 
and lead field early in October reached 
the highest point in the history of the 
district. A total of 163 mills were 
working, which is more than were ever 
operating before at any one time in the 
district. Production, which has been 
running little ahead of demand, reached 
16,300 tons, and the surplus of ore 
stocks in the field was augmented to the 
extent of 5,000 tons in one week, when 
smelters’ purchases were comparatively 
light. 

Conservative producers feel that only 
unprecedented demand for ore for ship- 
ment to Europe can prevent the early 
accumulation of a surplus that will 
effectively halt the steadily upward 
movement of ore prices, but there 
seems some reason to hope for such 
European demand. The third repre- 
sentative for foreign interests was an- 
nounced recently, with the appoint- 
ment of George Moore, of Joplin, to 
represent the Lemoine, Bies, and 
Harang interests of Paris, France. This 
firm is the largest smelter of zinc ore 
in France, and it is understood will 
want a certain amount of Joplin ores 
regularly to use as a “sweetener” for 
the western ores that are being pur- 
chased. 

Shipments are keeping up with pro- 
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duction, and the Federal Smelting & 
Refining Co. has already shipped more 
than 50,000 tons of zine from: its prop- 
erties in this field since the first of the 
year. Last year it was the ieading 
shipper, with slightly more than 40,000 
tons. The Eagle Picher Lead Co. has 
shipped 47,000 tons so far this year, 
compared with a total of on'y 29,096 at 
this time last year. 

At the end of forty weeks this year 
the total returns for the district 
reached a valuation of $42,692,279, 
which is a greater sum than was ever 
reached in any other complete year in 
the district’s history. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN TRI-STATE FIELD 


Though no exceptional new develop- 
ment work is under way in the district, 
there is steady activity. The Matthies- 
sen & Hegeler Zine Co. will erect a 
new mill at the site of the old Napoleon 
mine, north of Joplin, fo'lowing care- 
ful drilling of the tract. The Beck mill, 
for several years located in the north 
part of Picher, Okla., is being moved to 
a fee owned by George Beck, of Miami, 
near St. Louis, Okla. A small cave-in 
at the Butte-Kansas mine in the Waco, 
Mo., field, swallowed two dummy ele- 
vators, but stopped operations for only 
a day. The Tri-State Mining Co. has 
taken a drilling option on 400 acres of 
the Empire Zine Co.’s land, south of 
Galena, Kan. 





Anaconda Produces 
Copper-Asphalt Shingles 


The commercial production of a cop- 
per-covered non-metallic substance, 
long the dream of electrometallurgists, 
has been accomplished and put to a 
large industrial use, according to an 
announcement by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. The success of the new 
process unites the interests of two 
large industries, copper and asphalt, in 
the production of roofing materials. 

The achievement gives the country a 
new product—copper-clad asphalt 
shingles. The process of coating and 
impregnating the asphalt with copper 
is termed “galvanoplastry.” Many 
years ago it was discovered that cop- 
per could be deposited electrolytically, 
having fine texture and high tensile 
strength. 


Rex Consolidated Now in 
Bankruptcy 


The Rex Consolidated mine, in the 
Cceur d’Alene region of Idaho, has 
gone into bankruptcy. A petition in 
the proceedings to bring about the dis- 
solution of the company was filed in 
Idaho on Sept. 19 by L. E. Whicher. 
president, of New York. Otto A. 
Olsson, of Wallace, referee in Shoshone 
County, has issued an order for the 
proving of claims and an examination 
of the bankrupt. 

The creditors of the Rex Consolidated 
Mining Co. claim $19,248, of which 
$11,654 is on unsecured claims, $6,000 
on secured claims, $60 for wages due, 
and $1,533 for state and county taxes. 
The assets are placed at $13,842, of 
which $10,000 is listed as real estate, 
$3,600 as machinery, tools and fixtures, 
and $2,402 due on open accounts. 
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George A. Easley has just returned 
to New York from Bolivia, South 
America. 


Frank M. Smith, smelter director of 
the Bunker Hill smelter, was recently 
in San Francisco. 


H. H. Mayer, mining engineer, of the 
firm of Goodall Bros., Helena, Mont., is 
in San Francisco on a vacation. 


Oscar H. Hershey, mining geologist, 
of San Francisco, has left for a month’s 
trip to Mexico on geological work. 


Louis Franklin, consulting geologist, 
has moved his offices from Denver, 
Colo., to the Bob Waggoner Building, 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Edward N. Cooper, Jr., lately engineer 
for Braden Copper Co. in Chile, is now 
associated with the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. at Chihuahua, Mexico. 


W. E. Wrather, formerly president 
of the American Association of Petro- 
leum Geologists, sailed from New York 
recently for Roumania, where he will 
examine oil properties. 


James Wilson, Jr., an engineer of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. staff, has 
sailed for Chile, South America, where 
he is to be superintendent of construc- 
tion of a new smelter plant. 


William H. McKay, mining engineer 
of Liverpool, England, is visiting min- 
ing properties in Arizona and Mexico. 
Mr. McKay is interested in the French- 
Sinaloa Copper Company of Sinaloa. 


Prof. H. L. Smythe, of Boston, is 
visiting the various Michigan iron 
ranges and making a month’s stay at 
Ishpeming, where he is consulting geol- 
ogist for the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


C. F. Jackson has returned from 
Cyprus after two years with the Cyprus 
Mines Corporation, which is controlled 
by Colonel Seeley W. Mudd and asso- 
ciates. Mr. Jackson will not return to 
Europe. 


Joseph Myers, managing director of 
the Bingo Gold Mines, Ltd., in the 
Herb Lake district of Manitoba, has 
been nominated as Conservative candi- 
date for Nelson, Man., in the approach- 
ing Canadian general election. 


Dr. Hugo Rettich, of New York, 
president of the Hellgate Mining Co., 
operating in the Little Cottonwood 
mining district, Utah, who has been 
spending several weeks there accom- 
panied by Mrs. Rettich, recently re- 
turned to New York. 


Frank H. Walter, of Miami, Ariz., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
retorts of the Arizona Cinnabar Co. He 
will superintend the erection of the first 
retort and furnace. Mr. Walter was 
formerly superintendent of two mer- 
ecury companies in California. 


C. A. Winther, superintendent of the 
Bully Hill and Afterthought mines at 
Winthrop, Calif., has been advanced to 
the position of general manager of the 
California Zine Co., succeeding A. D. 
Bryant, who has been transferred to 


the lithopone plant of the Glidden com- 
pany at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Eustaquio Fdez.-Miranda Gutiérrez, 
professor of metallurgy at the School 
of Mining Engineering at Madrid, 
Spain, recently sailed from New York 
on his return to Spain after spending 
a month in the Minnesota iron region. 
He studied particularly the problem of 
beneficiating magnetic iron ores as 
practiced by the Mesabi Iron Co. 


Horace G. Nichols, consulting mining 
engineer of Vancouver, has been ap- 
pointed Provincial resident mining engi- 
neer for the No. 3, or Central, district 
of British Columbia. Mr. Nichols is a 
gradute of the Royal School of Mines, 
and has practised his profession in Can- 
ada, South Africa, and Mexico. For 
several years he was manager of the 
Ymir mine, in the Nelson division of 
British Columbia. 


Hugh D. Miser, state geologist of 
Tennessee, has now under his direction 
varied and extensive professional proj- 
ects, which include investigation of the 
mineral resources in different parts of 
the state by members of the geological 
staff of the survey; topographic map- 
ping in co-operation with the U. S. 
Geological Survey; soil surveys made 
in co-operation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Soils; the maintenance of stream- 
gaging stations in co-operation with 





Hugh D. Miser 


the War Department, power companies, 
and the U. S. Geological Survey; and 
the preparation of county traverse 
maps. 


E. A. Cappelen Smith, of Guggen- 
heim Brothers, will be the president 
of the board of the New Anglo-Chilean 
Consolidated Nitrate Corporation, or- 
ganized to take over the assets of a 
former British company, and Augustin 
Edwards, of A. Edwards & Co., bankers 
of Valparaiso, chairman of the board. 
It will also include Murry Guggenheim, 
S. R. Guggenheim, Senator Simon Gug- 
genheim, J. K. MacGowan, A. C. Bur- 
rage, Russell Burrage, of Boston; S. W. 
Howland, Charles D. Hilles, Carroll A. 
Wilson, Paul M. Mayer, C. L. Bur- 
dick, W. E. Bennett, Carlos Aldunate 
Solar, and Alfred Houston. 
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Prof. Richard Flint, of the Yale de- 
partment of geology, and fifteen stu- 
dents from the university were injured 
more or less seriously on Oct. 18, when 
a platform built out from the wall of 
the Strickland quarry, at Middletown, 
Conn., collapsed, hurling the field party 
to the bottom of the pit into a pool of 
water which covered a_ surface of 
jagged rocks. Several others escaped 
serious injury by clinging to the plat- 
form. Professor Flint’s class was en- 
gaged in the study of quartz, feldspar, 
and mica formations on the side walls 
of the quarry. All the injured are ex- 
pected to recover. In addition to Pro- 
fessor Flint, who was bruised and cut, 
the injured men were: Richard Dana, 
Frederic A. Spencer, Edmund B. Beau- 
mont, Edwin B. Lewis, Albert R. 
Matheny, Jr., Theodore W. Dominick, 
John B. Johnson, Fletcher Collins, 
Frank Elinwood Calhoun, John F., 
Dillon, Eugene C. McHenry, Allen 
Hazen, Alexander C. Brown, Hayden 
R. Tyler, Raymond White Lapham. 





Obituary 


Mrs. Raymond Brooks, wife of Ray- 
mond Brooks, general manager of the 
Rhodesian Congo Border Concession, 
died recently in Bulawayo. 

Thomas Franklin Manville, chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Johns- 
Manville, Inc., died in New York on 
Oct. 19. Mr. Manville was sixty-three 
years old. 


Alfred Cartier, of Paris, France, 
known throughout the world as an ex- 
pert on jewels and precious stones, 
died on Oct. 15. He was eighty-four 
years old. 


Glenn D. Cook, mining engineer and 
geologist, general manager of the 
Golden Eagle mine, situated 60 miles 
southwest of Fallon, Nev., was acci- 
dently killed recently by the explosion 
of a box of fuse caps which he was 
carrying to the mouth of a tunnel. 


Henry Hollister Robinson, director of 
the Connecticut Geological and Natural 
History Survey, died in New Haven, 
Conn., on Oct. 20. Professor Robinson 
was born in 1873. He was graduated 
from the Yale Scientific Department in 
1895, receiving his Ph.D. degree in 1903. 
He had done much research work in the 
Grand Canyon, and in California, under 
direction of the U. S. Geological Survey 
and had made an especial study of 
extinct voleanoes. He was secretary of 
his class in Yale, a member of the Grad- 
uate Club of New Haven, and of the 
Yale Club of New York. 


Captain John Luxmore, who was con- 
nected with mining in the Lake Su- 
perior region for almost fifty years, 
died on Oct. 11 at his home in Iron- 
wood, Mich. He came from Devonshire, 
Enggend, in 1866 and located in the 
Michigan copper district, going from 
there in 1880 to Ishpeming, Mich., 
where he engaged in iron mining. In 
1885 he went to Bessemer, on the 
Gogebic range, where he remained for a 
few years, and then to Ironwood, where 
for a number of years he was in charge 
of underground operations at the 
Norrie mine. He retired last December, 
at the age of seventy-eight years. 
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Colorado Section Wants U. S. 
Mines Bureau’s Research 


Abandonment of Work Would Be 
a “Catastrophe,” Says Resolution 
—Bain Makes Talk 


H. Foster Bain, former director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, now the new 
secretary of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
was the inspiration for a meeting of 
the Colorado section at the University 
Club, Denver, on Sept. 29. The secre- 
tary reported that the executive com- 
mittee had elected as chairman for the 
remainder of the year, Horace F. Lunt, 
vice-chairman, to succeed Carroll Wege- 
mann, who had resigned because he had 
moved to New York. Max W. Ball, 
director, was elected vice-chairman 
and Orville R. Whitaker was named a 
director to serve with George E. Collins. 

M. F. Coolbaugh, the new president 
of the Colorado School of Mines, spoke 
briefly on research work by private 
capital and by government agencies, 
and on his motion the section unani- 
mously passed the following resolution, 
to be sent to Herbert Hoover’s advisory 
committee on the future policy of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines: 

“It is the sense of this meeting that 
it would be a catastrophe for the-U. S. 
Bureau of Mines to abandon its re- 
search work.” 

The discussion brought out by this 
motion indicated that the mine oper- 
ators felt that there was a large field 
for government research which would 
not and often could not be done by pri- 
vate companies. 

Mr. Bain was then introduced, and 
spoke instructively on the affairs of 
the Institute, with brief reference to 
the improvements in metallurgy, which, 
combined with the high market prices 
for lead and zinc, were already show- 
ing marked results in the production 
of these metals. Mr. Bain also drew on 
his store of knowledge to speak on 
petroleum, coal, and oil-shale problems. 


Specifications of Refractories 
Topic at Meeting of Institute 


The Fall meeting of the American 
Refractories Institute will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York 
City, on Oct. 29. The program, in ad- 
dition to regular business matters, in- 
cludes a number of technical papers 
and a detailed discussion of the work 
of the Institute. Of especial interest 
to consumers of refractories will be the 
part of the program dealing with speci- 
fications. The research division of the 
refractories fellowship at Mellon Insti- 
tute, working in co-operation with ad- 
visory committees of technical men, is 
making a critical study of the existing 
tests for refractories and accumulating 
data on furnace conditions so that sat- 
isfactory specifications can be written. 
An outline of the plans that have been 
made for such work will be given and 
a progress report made. 

Non-members are invited to attend 





both the general meeting and _ the 
banquet to be held in the evening. 
Reservations for the latter should be 
made by addressing M. C. Booze, 2202 
Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Humor at Joint Meeting of 
A.I.M.E. at La Salle 


Heavy Technical Discussions Taboo— 
H. F. Bain’s Career Reviewed by 
E. S. Bastian—A. K.K.K. Joke 


By A. J. Hoskin 


Joviality pervaded the joint meeting 
of the Chicago and St. Louis sections 
of the A. I. M. E., Oct. 9 and 10, at La 
Salle, Ill. This was because the plan- 
ners of the program purposely avoided 
heavy technical discussions and, as 
also seems logical, because the small 
attendance (about fifty) afforded op- 
portunity for unusual companionship 
throughout the visit. 

H. Foster Bain, secretary of the In- 
stitute, appreciated the humor of one 
incident as thoroughly as did the rest 
of the party. When responding to a 
call from M. M. Leighton, the banquet 
toastmaster, E. S. Bastin unrolled a 
two-yard scroll, which, he explained, 
was a condensed Who’s Who of Bain. 
During his recital of these data he 
mentioned the thesis that was prepared 
by Bain when pursuing his doctorate 
at the University of Chicago. The 
title of the thesis was “The Relations 
of the Wisconsin and the Kansan Drift 
Sheets in Central Iowa.” The guests 
were assured by Bastin that although 
two or three persons had actually read 
this thesis, nobody had learned there- 
from how many relatives there are. On 
the other hand, there are more than 
one hundred sheets from which the 
readers were unable to get any drift. 

When called to his feet at this same 
dinner, A. C. Noe promptly released 
‘his usual amount of pent-up humor, 
winding up with the following tale: 
During his past summer’s research in 
the coal seams of southern Illinois he 
chanced, one day, to overhear an Irish 
miner make a remark that contained the 
word anticline. Curious to ascertain 
a miner’s notions about such a struc- 
ture, Noe approached the speaker and, 
in a sociable but dignified manner, 
asked “And what, my friend, is an anti- 
cline?” Those who were familiar with 
the sociological conditions in Egyptian 
Illinois were heartily amused with the 
miner’s reply, “Why, anyone who is 
opposed to the K.K.Klan.” 

Considerable merriment prevailed 
regarding the proper allegiance of 
those Institute members who reside in 
Urbana, Ill., which town appears to be 
geographically midway between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. The dispute was 
finally settled when Chairman W. E. 
McCourt of the St. Louis section re- 
called the wording of a certain charter 
which specifically described the boun- 
dary of his chapter as passing “just 
south of and including Champaign and 
Urbana.” 
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Montana Society of Engineers 
Meets at Butte 


At the October meeting of the Mon- 
tana Society of Engineers, E. R. Bor- 
cherdt, manager of the drill steel de- 
partment of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., gave a treatise on “Heat Treat- 
ment of Steel.”” The paper covered the 
various alloys used in steel and prop- 
erties of them, together with action of 
these steels under heat treatment. The 
paper was discussed by members and 
by A. C. Paulson, of the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, who was a guest. 

Reno H. Sales, chief geologist of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., gave an 
extemporaneous travelogue of his re- 
cent journey through Europe, where, 
accompanied by Frederick Laist, he 
made an examination of coal and zinc 
mines in southeastern Germany and 
across the Polish border. 

Although in Europe only a compar- 
atively short time, Mr. Sales lived up 
to his professional reputation and ob- 
served a great deal. His memory 
served him well, and his informal talk 
was highly instructing and entertain- 
ing, especially his description of me- 
chanical contrivances and _ operating 
methods at the mines which he in- 
spected. 


Clifton-Morenci Mines and 
Smelter Described at Meeting 


The fall meeting of the Arizona 
chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress was held in the Clifton-Morenci 
district. It was presided over by G. M. 
Colvocoresses, of Humboldt. The visit- 
ing members were welcomed to the dis- 
trict by J. P. Hodgson, manager of the 
Morenci branch of the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation. Mr. Hodgson also gave 
a talk outlining the history and devel- 
opments of mining, milling, and smelt- 
ing in the Clifton-Morenci district, 
which is the oldest mining district in 
Arizona. 

McHenry Mosier presented a paper, 
prepared by John Martin and himself, 
entitled “Mining Methods Now in Use 
in the Clifton-Morenci District.” A 
paper dealing with smelting was pre- 
sented by J. O. Ambler, superintendent 
of the Clifton smelter. The remainder 
of the business session was devoted to 
a discussion of the problems confront- 
ing the mining industry as a whole. 
The following day was spent by the visi- 
tors in trips of inspection to the various 
mines and plants of the district. 


Chemical Exposition in New York 
Attended by 67,836 


Ten years of American chemical 
progress were epitomized at the Tenth 
Exposition of Chemical Industries 
which closed at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, on Oct. 3, after one 
of the most successful expositions ever 
held in the United States. Over sixty 
thousand representatives of technical 
and business interests attended the ex- 
position during the week at the Grand 
Central Palace. Exact attendance 
records show 67,836 visitors. About 
fifteen societies and associations held 
meetings in conjunction with the expo- 
sition. 
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A New “Mineral Industry” 


“The Mineral Industry During 1924.” 
Edited by G. A. Roush. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. New York. 
Price, $12. 

If there had never been a “Mineral 
Industry,” or any book like it, quite a 
sensation would be caused by the ar- 
rival of the thick red book edited by 
G. A. Roush that came to hand yester- 
day. Under the circumstances, we set 
the newcomer, Volume XXXIII, cover- 
ing the year 1924, up beside the three 
most recent, of its mates and went on 
about our business until the need should 
arise to look something up. It chanced 
that this happened only a couple of 
times yesterday. Rarely does a day 
pass that some one does not seek light 
from it on some subject. 

Confronted with the necessity of an- 
nouncing the arrival (reviewing is 
hardly the word) of Volume XXXIII, 
we look inside the front cover again 
and find—as we well knew we would 
find—that virtually all the old standbys 
and a few new authorities are num- 
bered among the contributors. Each 
of them has usually done a good job 
with the mineral or metal that is the 
subject of his article, and we are mor- 
ally certain that he has done it again. 

To the vast majority who are 
familiar with the book, it is only neces- 
sary to say that the new one is out; to 
the few who are not acquainted with it, 
it may be said that “Mineral Industry” 
gives annually an authoritative survey 
of the mineral production throughout 
the world. Not only the statistical and 
economic phases of the industries but 
important steps in technical and engi- 
neering advance are recorded in as much 
detail as is possible in a single book. 
And publication is early enough so that 
it is not a record of prehistoric events 
(figuratively speaking) when the vol- 
ume appears. A. B. PARSONS. 


—_>———_. 


Ontario Mining — The Ontario De- 
partment of Mines, Toronto, has re- 
cently issued two bulletins for free dis- 
tribution: “Natural Gas in 1923 and 
Petroleum in 1923,” and “Statistical 
Review of Ontario’s Mineral Industry in 
1922.” The last-named bulletin gives 
the names and addresses of all mining 
companies operating in that year. 


Leaching Copper Ores — “Leaching 
Mixed Copper Ores With Ferric Sul- 
phate; Inspiration Copper Co.” is the 
title of a paper by G. D. Van Arsdale, 
17 pages, recently issued by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
eal Engineers, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York City. The paper describes the 
experiments leading to the develop- 
ment of a method for leaching the 
mixed chalcocite and silicate ores of 
the company, by using solutions acid- 
ified with sulphuric acid and carrying 
ferric sulphate. lron is added to the 
solutions and ferric iron is regenerated 
electrolytically to a percentage high 
enough to act as an efficient solvent. 


Bulletin C. I. M. M.—The September 
issue of the Canadian Institute’s Bul- 
letin contains some interesting new 
views of the Tadanac plant of the Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada. 

—_@——— 
Patents 


Electrolytic Zinc — No. 1,555,567. 
Sept. 29, 1925. H. W. Gepp, Harry 
Hey, and Gi bert Rigg, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, and R. H. Stevens and R. T. D. 
Williams, Hobart, Tasmania, assignors 
to Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australia, 
Ltd., Melbourne. Zinc is recovered elec- 
trolytically from zinc-bearing material 
by roasting, acid leaching, separating 
the solution from the residue, mixing 
the residue with sulphuric acid, fur- 
nacing the resulting mixture in the 
presence of sulphur dioxide to make 
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the contained zinc soluble, and electro- 
lyzing the resulting solution for zinc. 
The flow sheet is shown in the accom- 
panying cut. 


Ore Reduction 


No. 1,556,316. Oct. 6, 1925. Y. A. 
Dyer, Birmingham, Ala. A process of 
reducing oxide ores with carbonaceous 
material. 

No. 1,557,107. Oct. 18, 1925. W. E. 
Trent, Washington, D. C., assignor to 
Trent Process Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. A process of treating finely 
divided ores with powdered carbonace- 
ous fuel freed from hydrocarbon, fol- 
lowed by burning the mixture in a re- 
ducing atmosphere to reduce the ore. 

Coal Dust Firing—No. 1,555,423. 
Sept. 29, 1925. Hanns Losche, Cologne- 
Mulheim, Germany. A method of coal- 
dust firing in a furnace of the reverb- 
eratory type. 
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Mechanical Shovel — No. 1,555,793. 
Sept. 29, 1925. H. I. Stage, San Fran- 
cisco, assignor to Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. A shoveling and 
loading machine. 


Flotation 


No. 1,556,083. Oct. 6, 1925. A. C. 
Daman, Denver, Colo. A flotation ma- 
chine of the impeller type, with froth 
chamber of triangular cross section. 

No. 1,557,369. Oct. 13, 1925. J. W. 
Kleinbentink, Hoensbroek, Limburg, 
Netherlands, assignor to Naamlooze 
Vennootschap Vereenigde Kolenmaat- 
schappij en ter Voortzetting der Steen- 
kolenzaken, Gedreven Door de N. V. 
Furness’ Ko!enmaatschappij en Hoven 
en Henny’s Handelmaacschappij, Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands. A device for 
skimming the froth off flotation ma- 
chines. 

Ore Dryer—No. 1,556,250. Oct. 6, 
1925. Gilbert Rigg, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, and W. J. McBride, Broken Hill, 
New South Wales. Apparatus for dry- 
ing ores, comprising a chamber in 
which is mounted a rotating screen in- 
side of which the damp material is fed 
and through which hot gases are drawn. 
The screen consists of an inner and 
outer screen surface, the space between 
being filled with balls, pebbles, or other 
rounded materials. The mesh of the 
screen is such that damp or wet mate- 
rial is retained, whereas dry material 
is permitted to pass through. 

Oré Classifier—No. 1,556,084. Oct. 
6, 1925. A classifier, comprising a tank 
with a semi-cylindrical bottom and a 
longitudinal shaft to which rakes are 
attached. 

Metallurgy of Tin — No. 1,556,449. 
Oct. 6, 1925. A. A. Lockwood, Merton, 
London, England. Stanniferous mate- 
rial is roasted to make some of its con- 
stituents magnetic, which are then re- 
moved by magnetic separation. The 
magnetic portions are crushed and 
mixed with a non-magnetic substance 
such as sand, whose particles are larger 
than the tin-bearing particles. The 
material is again subjected to a mag- 
netic separation, and the residues are 
treated to separate the admixed par- 
ticles from the tin content. 

Metallurgy of Aluminum—No. 1,556,- 
546. Oct. 6, 1925. Umberto Pomilio 
and Francesco Giordani, Naples, Italy, 
assignors to Pomilio Brothers Corpora- 
tion, New York City. Potassium alumi- 
num silicates are treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, and the resulting solution 
is neutralized and then electrolyzed to 
remove the iron. 

Crusher — No. 1,556,797. Oct. 12, 
1925. B. A. Mitchell, Westerleigh, N. Y. 
A crusher of the gyratory type actuated 
by revolving steel balls in a manner 
similar to that by which the Mitchell 
screen operates. Patent No. 1,557,307, 
to the same applicant, covers a some- 
what similar machine. 

Chloridizing Roast — No. 1,556,822. 
Oct. 13, 1925. O. B. Hofstrand, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Ore is mixed with 
suitable quantities of salt, sulphur, and 
coal, and the mixture roasted in the 
presence of air, the quantity of sulphur 
used being proportioned so as not to 
cause sintering. The product of one 


roast is used as raw material for a 
second or succeeding roasts. 
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Equipment used by Bunker Hill & Sullivan for cleaning motor roads 


Mining Company Uses Magnet 
to Avoid Punctures 


Speed cops, grade crossings, dirty 
gasoline, and missing spark plugs com- 
bine to harass the motorist, but perhaps 
his chief source of grief is the invisible 
nail lying in wait for him along the 
roadway. So, when the officials of the 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan company took 
steps to have these hazards removed 
from the road between the Bunker Hill 
smelter and Pine Creek, they were cer- 
tainly doing autoists a favor. Here is 
how their engineers set about the job: 

A No. 3 Type SA lifting magnet 
made by the Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, was suspended 
from the rear of a five-ton truck so 
that its lower face was about 4 in. 
above the road surface. Electric cur- 
rent was furnished to this magnet by 
72 cells of regular locomotive type 
Edison storage batteries, and with this 
outfit, they swept back and forth along 
the road until they had covered the 
entire surface. 

Over five miles of road, this magnet 
picked up 150 lb. of nails, bolts, wire, 
and scrap iron, all of which constituted 
a severe menace to the automobilist. It 
seems almost unbelievable that the 
automobile driver could have been run- 
ning over such a vast number of arti- 
cles which could have caused punctures. 

Recognizing the success of this ex- 
periment on the road west of Kellogg, 
the State Highway Department re- 
quested the Bunker Hill company to 
cover another section of road near Mul- 
lan, Idaho, on the Yellowstone Trail. 
This road was causing a great amount 
of grief to tourists. Three trips were 
made over this section of road, and the 
magnet extracted 603 lb. of nails and 
scrap iron, much of which could not be 
seen with the eye when walking over 
the road. During the operation a large 
number of cars were parked along the 
road and many motorists followed 
along on foot, back of the truck, to 
see the magnet operate. 


New Inclosed Deep Well Pump 
Is Noiseless 


Heads up to 600 ft. can be taken 
care of by a new line of deep well 
pumps manufactured by the American 
Well Works of Aurora, Ill. Capacities 
run up to about 260 gal. per min. The 
power head is completely inclosed, the 
main frame totally surrounding all the 
gears, and all of the main bearings and 
he gears run in a bath of oil, a feature 
which is claimed to make the opera- 
tion of the pump practically noiseless. 
These heads are made for both 6- and 
12-in. strokes for operation with single 
stroke cylinders. The displacement cyl- 
inder is the same diameter as the lower 
cylinder, which permits the removal of 
the plunger rod and plunger without 
breaking either the suction or discharge 
connection. Equipment is furnished with 
drive pulley for motor drive or tight 
and loose pulley for gasoline engine. 
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Industrial Bulletins 


English Ore Sampling and Storage— 
A buuetin largely made up of illustra- 
tions of the ore and metal yards of the 
Liverpool Mineral & Metal Storage Co., 
Ltd., Pacific Road and Rimrose Road, 
Bootle, near Liverpool, England, has 
been issued by the managers of that 
company, H. A. Watson & Co., Ltd., 
metal and mineral brokers, K30 and 
H20 Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 
The warehouse of this organization is 
sa'd to be the finest and most complete 
of its kind in the country; it is situated 
with'n half a mile of the docks of 
ocean-going vessels, and within five 
minutes of the tin-smelting works in 
Bootle. Complete sampling equipment 
is provided. 

Monel Metal—A series of advertising 
pages from the August issue of Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering, de- 
scr.bing varied uses of Monel metal in 
the products of several different manu- 
facturers, has been reprinted by the 
International Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., 
New York City. 


Record:ng Pyrometers—Bulletin 1-13, 
illustrating and describing the Brown 
new des‘en recording pyrometers, is 
entitled “Announcing the greatest for- 
ward steps ever made in recording 
pyrometer design.” Recording is done 
on a roll of paper and the chart may be 
torn off conveniently two and a half 
hours after the record is made. From 
one to six records may be made on one 
chart, according to the type of instru- 
ment used. The speed of the chart may 
easily be changed from the standard 1 
in. per hour to 4 in. per hour by revers- 
ing two gears; standard drive is by 
means of an electric clock, though hand- 
wound c'ocks may be had if desired. 
The bulletin may be obtained from the 
Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mechanical Stoker—The Marion Ma- 
chine, Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, 
Ind., has just published Bulletin 225, 
which treats of a new line of heavy- 
duty mechanical stokers, individually 
driven by steam, air, or water. 


Magnetic Clutches—-An attractive 16- 
page bulletin has been issued by The 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Mi'waukee, 
Wis., on “C-H Magnetic Clutches.” It 
illustrates and describes many uses for 
these clutches on synchronous motor 
drives where the starting is severe, 
such as with erushers and ball mills. 
The book contains many working data 
and describes the principal features of 
the C-H magnetic clutch, which may be 
summed up as follows: Ease of opera- 
tion, direct magnet action, smooth ac- 
celeration, no end thrust, fixed capacity, 
simp'icity, low maintenance cost, and 
the advantages of its use with standard 
synchronous motors. 


Belted Synchronous Motors — The 
synchronous motor is desirable for 
many installations on account of its 
high efficiency, unity or leading power 
factor, and constant speed; and belted 
synchronous motors operate very satis- 
factorily and are lower in first cost 
than the coupled or engine type. A 
bulletin descriptive of the belted syn- 
chbronous mo‘ors made bv the Electric 
Machinery Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, has 
recently been issued by that company. 
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The Market Report 


Copper Weakens Slightly, Zinc Advances 


Lead Continues to Sell in Good Volume at Unchanged Prices— 
Tin Quiet 


New York, Oct. 21, 1925—The volume 
of copper sales in the week ended today 
has been less than normal, and lessened 
demand has occasioned an eighth of a 
cent cut in the price by some sellers. 
Zinc, lead, and tin are as firm as ever, 
with zine prices going into new high 
ground at 8.35c., St. Louis. Among the 
minor metals, antimony has again 
taken a spurt upward. 


Copper Declines to 14%c. 


The volume of copper sales during 
the week ended today was only about 
two-thirds of what it has been in the 
iast two weeks. Consumers apparently 
are not anxious to buy, and such pro- 
ducers as wanted to do business found 
that they had to cut the price, 14.50c., 
delivered, being the figure at which 


Daily Prices of Metals 


Copper N. Y. 


net refinery* Tin 


Lead Zine 


Oct 
Electrolytic 99 Per Cent Straits N.Y. St. L. St. L. 
15 | 14.25@14.375| 60.75 | 62.625 9.50 9.275 | 8.25@8.30 
16 | 14.25@14.375, 60.25 | 62.125 9.50 | 9.275 8.275@8.30 
17 14.25 | 60.25 | 62.00 9.50 9.275 |8.275@8.30 
19 14.25 | 6075 | 62.50 9.50 9.275 | 8 30 
20 14.25 | 6.75 | 62.90 9.50 9.275 | 8.30@8.35 
21 14.25 | 61.00 | 62.625 9.50 9.275 8.35 
Av. 14.271 60.625 62.396 9.50 9.275 8. 304 


*The prices correspond to the following quotations for copper 
and 16th, 14.50c.@14.625c.; 17th, 19th, 20th and 21st, 14.50c. 


delivered: Oct. 15th 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based 
generaliy on sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to 
the best of our judgment the prevailing values of the metals for deliveries constituting 
the major markets, reduced to the basis of New York cash, except where St. Louis 
is the normal basing point, or as otherwise noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 
Copper is commonly sold “delivered,” which means that the seller pays the freight from 


the refinery to the buyer’s destination. 
Quotations for copper are for ordinary 


forms of wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. 


For ingots an extra of 0.05c. per lb. is charged and there are other extras for other 


shapes. 


Cathodes are sold at a discount of 0.125c. per lb. 
Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. 


Quotations for lead 


reflect prices obtained for common lead, and do not include grades on which a premium 


is asked. 


The quotations ‘are arrived at by a committee consisting of the market editors of 
Mining Journal-Press and a special representative of the Bureau of Mines and the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


London 
Copper 
: Tin Lead Zinc 
Oct Standard ithe. | 
Snot | 3M lytic | Spot 3M Spot 3M | Spot 3M 
15 62 62% 673 280 2803 39 3612 | 403 398 
16 62 | 622 673 2773 2781 | 383 364 | 40 | 383 
19 62. | 63 671 2793 | 28): | 383 | 368 | 408 | 3832 
20 61% | 623 67% 2894 283 383 | 36% 40775 | 3843 
21 61? | 628 67} 2803 280; | 385% | 364 ! 4035 39 
The above table gives the closing quotations on the London Metal Exchange. All 
prices in pounds sterling per ton of 2,240 Ib. 
Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 
. pontine | : mares Gola | a Silver Goid 
b. 2 a st. | Exe 
? “Cheeks” New York | London | 102doa ead “Cheeks” sel | London London 
15 4.833 714 | 3238 84s114d | 19; 4.833 714 | 3346 84s113d 
16 | 4.83§ 714 | 32% (84s811$d | 20) 4.833 71k | 3218 | 84s1ldd 
17: | 4.83f | 718 | 334 | | 21] 4.832 | 714 | 33 | S4s1ldd 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman ana are in cents per 


troy ounce of bar silver, 999 fine. 
ef sterling silver, 925 fine. 


London silver quotations are in pence per troy ounce 
Sterling quotations represent the demand market in the 
ferenoon. Cables command three-eighths cent premium. 





most of the business was done during 
the week. London declined somewhat, 
and this contributed to the weakness of 
the domestic market. A fair tonnage 
of foreign sales was closed at 14.75c. 
c.i.f. on Friday and Saturday of last 
week, but 14.60c. and 14.65c. c.if. has 
been done since Monday. The higher 
figure is for later positions. Producers 
would like to see more regular buying. 


Lead Still at 914c. in New York 


The lead market is practically un- 
changed from recent weeks. The metal 
is freely obtainable in the New York 
market at 94c., which is the contract 
price of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., established on Aug. 26 and 
continuously maintained since that 
time. No immediate change seems to 
be likely, as production and consump- 
tion continue to be well balanced. Lead 
for prompt shipment is available, but 
no large stocks are on hand. 

In the Middle West, the price level 
is not so definite, for some sellers con- 
tinue to exact premiums for prompt 
shipment of carload lots over the 9ic. 
level rigidly adhered to by the principal 
producer. Business at premium prices 
has been shared by several sellers, but 
the total tonnage sold above 93c. has 
probably not exceeded 400 tons, whereas 
many times that quantity has been 
sold at 94e. 

Buyers as a rule have been calling for 
October shipment, though some, par- 
ticularly dealers, are booking orders 
now for November. The London mar- 
ket is being watched closely for signs 
of weakness, but the strength there 
continues, and the backwardation there 
today is almost £2, only a trifle less 
than a week ago. The lead market 
seems to be strong abroad. 


Brass Special Scarce 


The real life of the metal markets 
during the last week has been in Brass 
Special zinc. Whereas the normal pre- 
mium is 10 to 12% points, as much as 
25 points if not more has been realized 
on large-sized transactions. The price 
of high-grade zine in New York has 
been marked up during the week from 
9% to 104c. It is probable that the keen 
demand for Brass Special is partly 
accounted for by the desire of some 
consumers to substitute it for high- 
grade metal at fancy figures. In the 
opinion of many this unusual condition 
is likely to be temporary. At the same 
time Prime Western has been fairly 
active, with prompt metal scarce and 
the price climbing steadily. Whereas 
8.275c. was the top figure a week ago, 
the market is firm at 8.35c. today. 
Prices abroad are below domestic 
parity, and export business is conse- 
quently of small importance, although 
foreign interests are active in the pur- 
chase of zine concentrate in the Joplin 
market as well as in the West. 
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October 24, 1925 


Tin Quiet at Its Peak Price 


Consumers are not _ particularly 
tempted by the present prices of Straits 
tin, which have ruled between 62 and 
628c. all week, reaching the upper 
limit today. As a result, it has been 
almost entirely a London market, with 
the operators there extremely bullish. 
The differential of close to 2c. between 
Straits and 99 per cent has continued, 
though it is not quite so great as it 
was. The 99 per cent tin available is 
Chinese tin, which is not so popular as 
the English product. Forward de- 
liveries have ruled about 4c. below the 
prices asked for spot and prompt. 


Silver Steady 


Silver prices continue steady, with 
small fluctuations, China and India hav- 
ing operated on both sides of the mar- 
ket. These positions have been moder- 
ate, however, and no definite tendency 
is apparent. The U. S. Government 


bought 500,000 oz. additional on Oct. 15. 


for subsidiary coinage. 

Mexican Dollars: Oct. 15th and 16th, 
548c.; 17th, 54%c.; 19th, 54%c.; 20th, 
548c.; 21st, 54%c. 


Gold Steadies Exchange 


England continues to ship gold to the 
United States to steady sterling ex- 
change, and the United States is ship- 
ping some to Canada. Closing cable 
quotations on Tuesday, Oct. 20, were as 
follows: francs, 4.4375c.; lire, 4.02c.; 
marks, 23.8l1c. Canadian dollars, ¥% 
per cent premium. 


Other Metals 


Quotations cover large wholesale lots unless 
otherwise specified. 


Aluminum—99 per cent grade, 28c. 
per lb.; 98 per cent, 27c. London, 98 
per cent, £118@£120 per long ton. 

Antimony— 

Chinese brands, spot, 173@184c. per 
lb.; November, 164@17ic. 

Market advanced on Tuesday. 

Cookson’s “C” grade, needle, and ox- 
ide nominally unchanged from quota- 
tions in the Oct. 3 issue. 

London, English special regulus, 
£75@£80. Foreign, spot £66 10s.@£66 
15s. 

Bismuth—$2.65@$2.70 per lb., in ton 
lots. London, 10s. 

Cadmium—60c. per lb. London, 1s. 9d. 
@2s. 2d. Domestic market is firm. 

Iridium—$395 per oz. for 98@99 per 
cent. Market fairly good. London, 
£80@£85. 

Nickel—Ingot, 33@34c.; shot, 34@ 
35c.; electrolytic, 38c.; London, £170@ 
£175 per long ton. 

Palladium—$80@$83 per oz. 
$65. London, £16, nominal. 

Platinum—$120 per oz. refined offi- 
cially quoted. Sales also at $115@$118. 
Crude, $113.50@$114.50. London, £24 
10s.@£25 per oz. for refined; crude 
£22@£22 10s. 

Quicksilver—$83.75@$84 spot; $82.50, 
forward, per 75-lb. flask. San Fran- 
cisco, $80.83. London, £13 15s. 

Ruthenium—$90@$95. 

The prices of Cobalt, Germanium 


Crude, 
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Oxide, Lithium, Magnesium, Molyb- 
denum, Monel Metal, Osmiridium, 
Osmium, Radium, Rhodium, Selenium, 
Tantalum, Tellurium, Thallium, Tung- 
sten and Zirconium are unchanged from 
the Oct. 3 issue. 


Metallic Ores 


Manganese Ore—Per long ton unit of 
Mn, c.if. North Atlantic ports: Bra- 
zilian, 42@44c., nominal; Indian, 44c., 
nominal; Caucasian (unwashed), 42c.; 
Caucasian (washed), 44c. Demand 
moderate, but price firm. 

Tungsten Ore—Per unit of WOs, N.Y.: 

Wolframite, $11.50@$12; Western 
scheelite, $12@$12.50. Market quiet as 
a consequence of large buying during 
the last month. 

Chrome Ore—JIndian ore — second 
grade—offered c.if. New York at $19 
per long ton. High-grade Indian ore, 
$22@$23. Rhodesian ore offered at $23. 
Prices largely nominal. 

Galena and Pyrite Radio Crystals, 
Iron Ore, Molybdenum, Tantalum, and 
Vanadium Ores are unchanged from 
quotations in the Oct. 3 issue. 


Zine Blende Higher— 
Lead Ore Unchanged 
Joplin, Mo., Oct. 17, 1925 


Zine Blende Per Ton 

SE atecbhadsennandueeeaae $59.20 
Premium, basis 60 per cent 

MIG. dis ccaeuteexnaeweuwa $58.00 @ $59.00 
Prime Western, 60 per cent 

ee eer ee ar $57.00 
Fines and slimes, 60 per cent 

BEE scntnkeeaewrneveewads $56.00 @ $51.00 

Average settling price, all.. $54.77 

Galena 

ano ae eh ck dela ened $123.07 

Basis 80 per cent lead...... $120.00 

Average settling price, all.. $117.85 


Shipments for the week: Blende, 13,- 
198; galena, 1,465 tons. Value, all ores 
the week, $895,460. 

Sellers are holding firm for a $58 
basis for Prime Western grades of zinc 
concentrate at 5 o’clock this evening, 
with sellers offering only $57 basis. 
This is an advance of $1 over last week, 
premium ores selling on the advance. 

From 14,000 to 15,000 tons of lead 
has been stored during the low period of 
price offerings, for most all of which 
sellers expect to receive offers of $140 
within the next sixty days. 





Platteville, Wis., Oct. 17, 1925 


Zine Blende Per Ton 
Blende, basis 60 per cent zine..... $58.75 
Lead Ore 

Lead, basis 80 per cent lead.......$115.00 
Shipments for the week: Blende, 
687 tons; lead, 30 tons. Shipments for 
the year: Blende, 37,693; lead, 1,831 
tons. Shipments for the week to sepa- 


rating plants, 1,212 tons blende. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Amblygonite, Andalusite, Asbestos, 
Barytes, Bauxite, Beryl, Borax, Celes- 
tite, Chalk, China Clay, Diatomaceous 
Earth, Emery, Feldspar, Fluorspar, 
Fuller’s Earth, Garnet, Gilsonite, Graph- 
ite, Greensand, Gypsum, _IImenite, 
Iron Oxide, Lepidolite, Limestone, Mag- 
nesite, Manjak, Mica, Monazite, Ocher, 
Phosphate, Potash, Pumice, Pyrites, 
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Quartz Rock Crystals, Rutile, Silica, 
Spodumene, Sulphur, Talc, Tripoli, and 
Zircon are unchanged from prices in 
the Oct. 3 issue. 


Mineral Products 


Arsenious Oxide (White arsenic)— 
3.50c. per lb. A few carloads sold. 
London, £17 per long ton. 


Copper Sulphate, Sodium Nitrate, 
Sodium Sulphate, and Zine Oxide are 
unchanged from prices in the Oct. 3 
issue. 


Ferro-Alloys 


Ferrotungsten — $1.15 per lb. con- 
tained W. Market firm, with tendency 
toward better price. 


Ferrocerium, Ferrochrome, Ferro- 
manganese, Ferromolybdenum, Ferro- 
silicon, Ferrotitanium, Ferro-uranium 
and Ferrovanadium are unchanged 
from the prices in the Oct. 3 issue. 


Metal Products 
Rolled Copper — Sheets, 22%c.; wire, 
164c. per Ib. 
Nickel Silver—29ic. per lb. for 138 
per cent nickel Grade A sheets. 
Yellow (Muntz) Metal—Sheets, 208c. 
per lb.; rods, 17&c. 


Lead Sheets—Rolled, 133c.; clipped, 
13%e. 

Zine Sheets — 11.35c. per Ib., f.o.b. 
works. 


Refractories 


Chrome Brick, Firebrick, Magnesite 
Brick, Silica Brick, and Zirkite are un- 
changed from prices in the Oct. 3 issue. 


Finished Steel Up—Pig Iron and 
Coke Advance 


Pittsburgh, Oct. 20, 1925 


Prices have been hardening some- 
what in lines that had the closest com- 
petition, in which prices varied accord- 
ing to the desirability of the order. In 
sheets there has been a_ definite 
advance in the last week, blue annealed 
sheets, being at 2.30c., against 2.25c. to 
2.30c., black sheets at 3.15c., against 
3.05 to 3.15¢e. and galvanized sheets 
at 4.30c., against 4.20c. to 4.30c., while 
automobile sheets, which had been firm 
for weeks at 4.25c., have undergone a 
straight advance to 4.40c. Mills are 
comfortably sold up. 

Pig Iron—Additional buying of foun- 
dry iron for this year has appeared, and 
there is insistent inquiry for the first 
quarter, when merchant furnaces would 
prefer to hold off to see how much 
higher coke is going to be for the first 
quarter. Former prices were $19.50 for 
bessemer, $18.50 for basic, and $19 for 
foundry, f.o.b. Valley furnaces, and the 
market is now engaged in advancing, 
perhaps by as much as $1 a ton all 
around. 

Connellsville Coke — Coke has been 
advancing sharply, as high as $7 hav- 
ing been obtained on a lot of 50 car- 
loads of spot furnace coke, Eastern 
buyers having been bidding up prices 
in a scramble. A reaction is not im- 
possible. The spot market is quotable 
largely nominal at $6.50@$7 for either 
blast furnace or foundry coke. 
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McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd. 
Gold; Ontario 


The interim report of the McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd., 
shows the following earning statement: 


Quarter Ended Quarter Ended 


Sept. 30, 1925 June 30, 1925 

Gross recovery. 5 Sigh oe fs . $886,117.82 $881,121.18 
Costs including deve lopme rt onc ae 518,793.82 528,122.07 
Opmratines earnings: «:...- 65 oe vc cna cces $367,324.00 $352, 999 i 
Non-operating revenue................0-00- 24,040.99 26,613.02 
$391,364.99 $379,612.13 

Less 
Provision for taxes for period............... 18,754.40 15,071. 66 
Net earnings before plant depreciation..... $372,610.59 $364, 540 47 


Silversmith Mines, Ltd. 


Silver, Lead, Zinc; British Columbia 


The report of the Silversmith Mines, Ltd., for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year, for the months of June, July, and 
August, shows the following: 


Earnings 
SE ee BOSON ae mee Te CL PIO eee RO Re TT $181,649.70 
Freight and tre atme NII Ni so5 Si cic eit els $27,908.18 
Se oc 65o so 2 OS UNHElS Oe Kaew eee 65,666.19 
PN DIIEONE Sr 1a Sc pe Ase eee ou eee 7,320.10 
SPEND: < ooo inca ds cebnGe owaas nese ees 5, 670 65 
——-- 106,565.12 
SOND EE ee. ed. ct Mh aah edies awion age $75, 084.58 
Production 
SR MNMNMNINN Taoist hh eaten gt we pis nk ee RNEE or 9,615 
Ounces of silver paid for by smelter...................0.205. 148, et 
PD MENON STOR RUIIBS 55 sia 5s sds bie sodA w Kes Sas ace . 
Pounds of lead paid for by smelter.................-..-2005. 848, 858 
RNID REI EIR, MONTE oo 5 6 cise c wld na igo Gab 6 oes nie sia,s 50 
Pounds of zinc paid for by SS SEE SAR Ee 597 080 
PND CRIDER RINNE. 2 8 Oia wise nics aceei eae Seaecee se 5.00 


Current assets of the company as of Sept. 1 amounted to 
$252,408.25, represented by cash receivable, and govern- 
ment bonds. On Sept. 3 a resolution to cancel 50,000 shares 
of preferred stock of a total par value of $250,000 was con- 
firmed, so that now common stock is the only authorized 
stock of this corporation. This gives the common shares 
full control of the property. Development work still con- 


tinues to add ore reserves, and the ore values at depth are 
increasing. 


Burma Corporation, Ltd. 
Silver, Lead, Zinc; Upper Burma 


The report of the Burma Corporation, Ltd., for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1925, shows 79,529 tons of ore mined. From 
this production and stocks at Waller George the following 
shipments were made: 





Average Grade- 





Ag, Oz. Pb, Zn 
Tons Per Cent Per Cent sar Cent 

Concentrating ore to mill ..... 57,901 ‘7.5 19.2 10.7 12 
High-grade ore to smelter..... 10,054 30.7 35.2 16.6 0.5 

Total lead ore.............. 67,955 19.4 21 5 11.6 1.1 
Copper ore to smelter......... 11,182 21.0 14.6 9.5 6.5 

Grand total. .........2.....- F937 19.7 20.6 11.3 1 

Production figures follow: 

Ore milled, 56,950 tons, averaging 17.4 oz. of silver, 


19.2 per cent lead, and 10.8 per cent zinc. 

Lead concentrates produced, 22,115 tons, averaging 37.1 
oz. of silver, 42.3 per cent lead and 146 per cent zinc. 
A total of 3,510 tons of zine concentrates was produced 
in the experimental plant, averaging 16.4 oz. of silver, 
7.8 per cent lead and 42.9 per cent zinc. 

Lead-bearing material smelted, 30,480 tons, including 
8,734 tons of high-grade ore and 1,195 tons of old Chinese 
slag, from which was realized a production of 10,813 tons 
of hard lead, assaying 93.4 oz. silver per ton. 


The refinery produced 10,507 tons refined lead and 1,125,- 
298 oz. refined silver. 





In addition to the foregoing, 450 tons of antimonial lead 
was produced. 


Estimated Revenue and Expenditure 


ee MINS RN 88g es aiciusaanls cso a ow Swine SSS 





‘sti £560,527 
Patimated Operating Gxpenmitesre: ...0:. 05.5 ci scccencevcseesscdoeces 311,760 

Estimated surplus over working expenditure..................- £248,767 
URN NI Sr eS Rrra re er ais aa eta mate erat £14,973 
RINGER RCOM TOOING GID WUE BAM ic. ooo coin 5g oe Cd sieacis sla sdv ene oe 30,387 
Estimated depreciation on machinery and oe Eno le ibis Sos e-achahe 45,493 
ON IIIB ince Sse cae eden eet elec ae nemesis Scena 66,155 


Progress is being made in repairing the areas recovered 
from the fire, and as many skilled miners as can be spared 
are being used for this purpose. It is believed that the 
fire is wholly extinguished, but, as a precaution, only suffi- 
cient of the sealed area is opened up at a time as men are 
available to effect the necessary repairs expeditiously. 


September Copper Production Up 


The American Bureau of Metal Statistics gives, in short 
tons, the copper production by the countries of the world 
which furnished about 97 per cent of the world’s total in 
1923 and 1924. In the main, production of blister copper is 
shown without any attempt to segregate according to coun- 
tries of origin. The figures follow: 





May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Jan.-Sept., 
1925 1925 1925 1925 1925" 1925 
United States........ 77,041 76,587 76,335 72,861 76,571 706,566 
DOMED. cis casted 2,323 3,080 3,001 2,670 ars 25,361 
DN ost dicen a 2,527 2,410 1,649 2,313 2,451 18,514 
Chile and Peru....... 18,504 18,453 18, 966 18,154 20,358 169,181 
MANS 655256 .craa, abe 6,562 5,838 5,676 6,415 5,706 53,509 
OOP ANER. 65 0555 5:0 006s 1,473 1,989 741 876 1,058 9,746 
Europe (a).......... 8,700 7,700 9,300 9,100 7,400 77,600 
Belgian Congo....... 8,856 9,418 9,048 10,004 8,153 75,361 
OUR iss 5 ahaa 250 210 210 Be 2s cen 1, 751 
NS a ese 2 126,236 125,685 124,926 122,618 124,970 1,137,589 
Estimated for non-re- 
porting countries. .. 3,900 3,900 3,900 3,900 3,900 35,300 
World’s total 130,100 129,600 128,800 126,500 128,900 1,172,900 


(a) Incomplete; partly estimated. 


What Would Be the Effect of an Increase 
in the Tungsten Tariff? 


The tungsten situation is becoming interesting so far as 
efforts have been made to induce the President to exercise 
his rights in the tariff bill to increase the duty by 50 per 
cent, says the current market report of Charles Hardy, Inc. 
It can, of course, be fully understood that the domestic 
producers would be only too glad to see such an increase. 
On the other hand, it would have to be considered how 
much more tungsten ore the domestic producers will be 
able to produce if the duty is further increased, and whether 
the user of tungsten ore will be called upon to pay a very 
much higher price for the bulk of his requirements if the 
producers cannot supply a sufficiently large portion of the 
United States consumption. Up to the present moment, 
according to the report of the Tariff Commission, a'though 
a request for an increase has been made, no action has been 
taken and no hearing demanded. 

As to actual market conditions, it would appear that most 
of the consumers have taken care of their immediate re- 
quirements, and all inquiries are now for delivery some time 
in 1926. To quote a price today for 1926, and assure the 
buyer of absolute delivery, seems almost impossible. The 
domestic producers have partly contracted their output. 
Conditions in China are not yet sufficiently calmed down— 
and from reports we get, not likely to be for some time— 
to make it safe to contract without a force majeure clause, 
relieving the seller of responsibility in case of non-shipment. 
As our consumers, however, want tungsten ore and not a 
promise to deliver the ore, the only way that business has 
been done lately where it was essential to sell material now 
in Europe or in the United States—and naturally with an 
assured delivery—has been to pay a premium for the ore. 
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World’s Zine Stocks Reach Minimum 
By A. J. M. Sharpe 


Honorary Foreign Correspondent of the American Zinc Institute 


The zinc market is progressing along the lines expected, 
and there is every appearance that the metal will soon be 
selling at over £40 per ton. Indeed, so scarce is the supply 
of actual metal that there was something of a “bear 
squeeze”’ at the end of September, and, on the last day for 
delivery against contracts for that month, dealers who found 
themselves unable to deliver were forced to settle at a few 
shillings over £40 per ton of zinc involved. It is significant 
that some of the dealers who were caught short last month 
are seizing time by the forelock in respect to October, and 
have paid the premium demanded for American zinc, and 
will thus be able to meet their engagements for the current 
month. There is, however, quite a substantial short account. 

Consumption of zine in Europe, in the present state of 
industrial affairs, must be regarded as encouraging. The 
demand for both sheet zinc and galvanized products is well 
maintained: hence the steady and insistent call for slab 
zine on the part of consumers. Although there has been a 
fair amount of buying by London dealers in the St. Louis 
market during the last fortnight, a further substantial 
tonnage will need to be acquired to tide over the shortage 
in the quantity in sight to meet British needs until the 
end of December. 

It was fortunate that some good shipments of Australian 
ore were dispatched just before the seamen’s strike im- 
mobilized such a lot of shipping in the Antipodes. Never- 
theless, the ore supply is the key to the situation, and, with 
the rising metal market in Europe, interests other than 
the Vieille Montagne have been bold enough to take an 
advance view of the market by buying Tri-State ore at 
Joplin at a cost of up to $56 per short ton. The Belgian 
production of metal is slowly but surely contracting, and 
the combined output of Germany and Poland is certainly 
not higher than the average of the first few months of 
the year. British smelters are strangled for ore supplies; 
otherwise there would be a general tendency for the British 
output of metal to expand, as it is naturally highly profit- 
able at today’s prices to smelt the Australian ore which 
is made available to domestic smelters so cheaply by the 
British Government. Even the big smelter at Avonmouth, 
which has two sections ready to start up, cannot be put 
into operation until it has accumulated at least some ore, 
and that certainly cannot be before early in 1926. 

I have many times in the past expressed the conviction 
that it is unsafe to take a view of the zinc market longer 
than three months ahead, as, if one does, something entirely 
unforeseen occurs and upsets calculations. However, as 
far as one can judge at the present time, zinc must con- 
tinue to sell at high prices for some months to come, as, 
unless there be a relapse in domestic consumption in the 
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United States, it may be safely assumed that world con- 
sumption will continue at least to balance world production 
if not slightly to exceed it. What will develop during the 
first quarter of 1926 when the British coal crisis must 
necessarily be definitely decided no one can foretell at this 
moment, but sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, 

I estimate world stocks of zine as at Oct. 1 as: 





Country Metric Tons 
IN ds xy 4 bis ww 9 wd dah om ars ke eaeal 10,700 
SE NED IIIS 6 s.0d'cntsdendeeeennaaaues 4,600 
LER GS esa daers bubddn Chae nd eeziween 800 
SEN 6 24:3 9.4004 se cdedeecadenenewenen 600 
ii bk Kaas bs NE SARS BRR Caw e es 1,600 
tira tb ic Cha oadee tenses emeekabomeeduad 700 
io Sch ee aca ne dens eaaesew es 200 
Australia (including unsold shipments afloat)... 2,200 
ame a oa. a Pak ad aw nen eas aso Re MeY REeE: 500 
I ivng des oho cde Sed xeedeus eee 500 

iss Sa cdinkadanichnnesaeaaneeteis 22,400 


From the foregoing it will be seen that, apart from the 
United States and to a small extent Germany and Poland, 
there are no stocks of slab zinc in the true sense of the 
word, and what is shown is practically the constant tonnage 
on smelters’ floors. 


U.S. Zine Stocks Only 11,796 Tons 


Figures compiled from statistics of the American Zine 
Institute show the lowest stocks of zinc recorded for several 
years on Oct.1. Production declined and deliveries increased, 


Zinc Statistics in Short Tons 




















Stock Domes- 

at Stock tic 

Begin- Produc- Total at Deliv- 
ning tion Imports Supply Exports End eries 
1920........ 37,485 479,772 8,176 (a) 525,433 102,178 71,058 352,197 
| ae 71,058 215,614 7, a (a) 294, 142 3,010 68,524 222,608 
1922........ 68,524 373,678 442,253 30,286 18,352 393,615 
ig sire td 18,352 531,202 18 549,572 49, 202 37,220 463,150 
Jan.-Sept.... 88,142 403,014 14 491,170 41,989 96,642 352,539 
October. . 45,720 42,488 5 88,213 6,098 38,452 43,663 
November. 38,452 ee 81,085 9,820 26,912 44,353 
December 26,912 47,711 6 74,629 14,676 21,208 8,745 
ROMER. Kacees 535,846 25 be | aw 7 > 479,300 
1925 

January..... 21,208 SO3G8 ncuce 71,594 12,974 18,996 39,624 
February.... 18,996 46,811 2 65,809 8,688 16,703 40,418 
March...... 16,703 SESGP  ccace 68,188 6,364 17,196 44,628 
Apeil....:... V4,196 4GSSE okie 66,047 5,302 18,337 42,408 
pO ree 18,337 GOTAB occu 68,075 6,000 21,210 40,865 
WUrice ce4 21,210 GGEY sexes 67,131 5,182 22,906 39,043 
Shc cae 22,906 47,583 10 70,499 9,171 20,771 40,557 
August...... 20,771 47,849 68,625 4,931 17,032 46,662 

September 17,032 47,384 (b) (b) (b) 11,796 (b) 

ROME. Saaace 436, 008 cae .eehbcs’l eeutec 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN POUNDS 
And Average Yearly Price of Copper in Cents 


July 15, 1925 
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Contributed by O. D. Fellows, Mining Engineer, Copper Range Co., Freda, Michigan 
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Stock 


MON 555 555 8 
Arcadian Consol.... . 
avi. Com’! 
— ras 
Calumet & Arizona.. 
Calumet & Hecla.. 
Canario oo . 
Cerro de Pasco. 
Chile Copper. 
Chino. 
Con. Coppe rmines.. 
Copper Range 
Crystal Copper... .. . 
East Butte 
First National 
Franklin 
Granby Consol... ... 
Greene-Cananea. 
Hancock. . 
HoweSound.new r.t.c ce. 
Inspiration C onsl. 
Iron Cap. 
Isle Royale 
Jerome Verde Dev... 
Kennecott. is 
Lake Copper. 
Magma Coppe or. 
Mason Valley.. . 3 
Mass C vaiiietel. ; 
Miami Copper...... 
Mohawk 
Mother Lode Coa... . 
Nevada Consol. 
New Cornelia. 
North Butte... 
Ohio Copper. 
Old Dominion... . . 
Phelps Dodge. 
Quincy. 
Ray Consolidated 
re iy Hercules 
Mary’s Min. Ld.. 
Shi annon 
Shattuck Arizona.. 
Superior & Boston.. 
Tenn. C. & C. ae 
United Verde Ex.... 
Utah Copper... ..... 
Utah Metal & T.... 
Victoria. 
Walker Mining.. 


Internat. Nickel... . 
Internat. Nickel, pfd. 


Carnegie Lead & Zine 
Gladstone M. M. Co. 
National Lead 
National Lead pfd.. . 
St. Joseph Lead..... 


Am. Z. L. & 8 
Am. Z. L. & 8, pfd. . 
Butte C. BZ... ...-.- 
Butte & Superior... . 
Callahan Zn-Ld..... 
New Jersey Zn...... 
United Zinc... . 
Yellow Pine 


Alaska Juneau...... 
Argonaut..........- 
Barry-Hollinger. .. . . 
Carson - eas vats 
Consol. W. Dome L. 
Cresson Consol. G.. 
Crown Reserve.. 
Dome Mines........ 
Golden Cycle....... 
Hollinger Consol. .. . 
Homestake Mining. . 
Kirkland Lake...... 
Lake Shore...... ae 
MclIntyre-Porcupine. 
Newray 
Night Hawk Pen.. 
Portland 
Rand Mines........ 
Teck-Hughes 
Tih MIE.. < 656 225 
Tough-Oakes....... 
United Eastern... ... 


Vipond Cons........ 
Wright-Hargreaves. . 


LO, ee 
Con. Cortes .......2.0% 
Con. Virginia 
Continental Mines... 
Dolores Esperanza.. 
Premier Gold.... 

Tonopah Be Imont.. 
Tonopah Divide.. 

Tonopah Extension.. 
Tonopah Mining... . 
Unity Gold......... 
West End Consol... . 
Yukon Gold... ......... 


we 


Colo. Springs 


Exch. High Low 
COPPER 
New York 454 434 
Boston *95 #95 
Boston 123 12; 
N. Y. Curb 2 2 
New York 523 50} 
Boston 14; 14 
N. Y. Curb 8 73 
. New York 563 54 
. New York 35 34 
New York ae 22 
N. Y. Curb 2} 2 
. Boston 21 20 
Boston Curb = _*37 *30 
Boston 4} 4 
Boston Curb *16 *15 
Boston Sa Moe 
New York ce de chee 
. New York 134 12} 
Boston og ; 
New York 274 23% 
. New York 273 39263 
. Boston Curb 23 4 
. Boston 12 113 
N. Y. Curb *50 *50 
.. New York 57% 9 555 
. Boston 175 ly 
. New York 425 41} 
N. Y. Curb 2 2 
Boston eae Bate 
New York 9} 93 
. Boston 33 3h 
New York 7} 7i 
New York 14; 143 
Boston 193 183 
. Boston 23 if 
. N. Y. Curb *88 *81 
. Boston 20 193 
. Open Mar. 7139 «$137 
Boston 24 234 
New York 14} 13% 
N. Y. Curb ; 
Boston 354 35 
Boston *60 *50 
New York 6 6 
Boston } I 
New York 12% 12} 
N. Y. Curb 252 25% 
New York ; , 
Boston *75 *66 
. Boston 59 #59 ~ 
. Salt Lake 2.05 1.95 
NICKEL-COPPER 
. New York 381 313 
New York ie 
LEAD 
Pittsburgh 1 7} 153 
Spokane 235 22 
New York 1647 158 
New York 117 116 
New York 433 43 
ZINC 
New York 10 8% 
New York 36 31 
New York 64 6 
New York t 1 
New York 2 14 
N. Y. Curb sia ee 
Y. Curb *20 *20 
Los Angeles ieee er 
GOLD 
New York 2} 13 
Toronto *19} *19i 
Toronto #274 *26} 
Boston *50 49 *35 
Toronto *11} =" 
N. Y. Curb 2; 2 
. Toronto *17 "1a 
New York 143 14 


Last 


433 
¥*95 

12% 
2 

523 

144 
8 


56 
341 
20} 


2 
203 
*3) 
4 
#15 
*85 
#194 
123 
#75 


#50 
1.973 


365 
99 


Toronto 15.80 15.60 15.75 
New York 50 48} 49 
Toronto *351 334 = ¥*35 
Toronto 7.85 7.80 7.81 
New York 193 193 194 
Toronto *21 j *20 4 =©*20} 
. Toronto *10 *8 *9 
Colo. Springs *43 
New York Lem. gees 36% 
Toronto 1.93 t.38 232 
Los Angeles es eee *50 
Toronto #494 #484 *49 
N. Y. Curb *5| *50 *50 
Toronto 1.15 1.04 1.14 
Toronto 6.65 6.25 6.50 
GOLD AND SILVER 
N. Y. Curb ; 5S *81 
N. Y. Curb *8 *7 *8 
San Francisco 5} , 5} 
N. Y. Curb 80 75 75 
. N. Y. Curb *50 *50 *50 
. N. Y. Curb 235 2} Zi 
N. Y. Curb *73° «= *71 Ss *7 4 
N. Y. Curb se aes *23 
N. Y. Curb 13 13 4 
N. Y. Curb 5 41 
N. Y. Curb sce xe #50" 
N. Y. Curb tes 3 *30 
N. Y. Curb *3) *3] *3 
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Last Div. 
Oc.17,No.23,Q 0.75 
Jy.21, Jy. 31 SA0. 50 
Se.4, Se.21Q 1.00 
Au.31, Se.15 Q 0.50 
Oc.22, Nov.2 Q 1.00 
Se.2, Se.28, Q 0.623 
Sept., 1920 0.37} 
Ap.9, My.4 ‘1.00 
Dec., 1919 0.50 
Feb., 1919 0.15 
May, 1919 1.25 
Nov., 1920 0.50 
Oc.5, Oc. 15 Q 0. 50 
Se.17, 0c.5,Q 0.50 
May, 1923 0.15 
Sept., 1923 0.50 
Se.11, Oct.1Q 0.75 
Jn.1, Jn.15 € 0.50 
Oct.1, Oct.15, 0.75 
Nov., 1917 1.00 
No.2, No.16Q 0.25 
Oc.31, De.2 1.00 
Jn. 12, Jn. 30 0.373 
Sept., 1920 0.25 
Aug.7, Aug.24 0.25 
Oct., 1918 0.25 
No. 14, De. 2) 0.05 
Dec., 1918 1.00 
Se.19, Oc.2Q 1.00 
Mar., 1920 1.00 
Dec., 1920 0.25 
Ap.20, My.20, 3.00 
Nov., 1917 0.25 
Jan., 1920 0.25 
De. 31, Ja.15,Q 0.25 
Oc. 6, Nov. 20 0.75 
Se. 18, Se. 30, Q 1.00 
Dec., 1917 


0.30 


Se. 11, Se.30, Q 0.50 
Oc.15, No.2, Q 1.50 


Jy. 1, Jy. 10 
Se.11, Se.3v 
Aug.21, Se. 15 


0.03 
2.00 
1.75 





De.10,De.21QEx1.50 
May., 1920 1.00 
Nov., 1920 1.50 
De.10, De.24 0.50 
Se.18, Se.30 0.50 
Dec., 1920 0.50 
Jn.20,Jy.10 Ex. 2.00 
Se.10Se.21Q 0.04 
Se.30,Oc.10 0.10 
Jan., i917 0.05 
Se.30, Oc.20, Q 0.50 
Dec. 11, 1924 0.03 
Oc.19, Nov.4 0.08 
Oc.20, Oc.26 M 0.50 
Se.1,Se.15 0.05 
Nov.1!, Dec. 0.25 
Oct., 1920 0.01 
Agiy, Au.z> 1.52 
Dec., 1919 -0.02 
July, 1924 °° 0.05 
Se.15, Oc. 1 QEx0.05, 
Fuiy, 1923" 0.05 
Se. 18, Oc.3 0.08 
Se.15, Oc. 1 0.05 
Oct., 1923 0.10 
Mh. 11: Ap.1,Q 0.05 
Se.30, Oc. 21 0.073 
Mar., 1923 0.05% 
June, 1918 0.02 
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Mining Stocks—Week Ended October 17, 1925 


Stock Exch. High Low Last 
SILVER 
Alvarado. eee Boston Curb *75 =*75 =——-*75 
Seaver Consol...... Toronto *28 *244 *27 
Castle-Trethewey.... Toronto 1.46 1.32 1.44 
COUBMIRB: 5. 56-6 «3: Toronto 92 1:0 1:3 
PU 8 l- Se cisco Toronto 1.46 1.41 1. 7 
Kerr Lake.......... N. Y. Curb 1} ! 
La Rose.... Toronto *44  =*4] #434 
Lorrain Trout Lake. Toronto ae 
McKinley-Dar.-Say. Toronto *16; *153 *16 
Mining Corp. Can”. ' Toronto 2-96 2.95. 2. ra 
Nipissing ; . N. Y. Curb 5§ 54 
Ontario Silver....... New York 103 1u3 104 
Temiskaming....... Toronto *16 «*15 = *15 
SILVER-LEAD 
Ahumada.. . New York 93 7 93 
Bingham Mines. . Boston 263 54 54 
Cardiff M. & M..... Salt Lake *60 *52 *53 
Chief Consol. . Salt Lake 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Columbus Rexall. . Salt Lake *2 *| *1} 
BYUPROR. 50256565 ss Boston Curb 24 3% 2% 
Federal M. & S... New York 293 
Federal M. & S., pid. New York 753 734 723 
Hecla Mining.. . N. Y. Curb 17} 17" 
Iron Blossom Con... Salt Lake 4 “39 
Iron King Mining... Salt Lake #54 #49 #53 
Keystone Mining.... Salt Lake *72 *66 *71 
Lucky Jim.......... Spokane 13 123 123 
Mammoth Mining... Salt Lake 3.05 3.00 3.00 
March Mines....... Spokane *9} *9 *9 
Park Utah... .... Salt Lake 8.35 8.20 8.20 
Prince Consol.. . Salt Lake *10 *2 ¥*6 
Silver King Coal.... Salt Lake 9.55. 9:32. 3:95 
Silversmith. ........ Spokane *28 *264 *273 
Se ee eens Spokane *37  *33 36 
Tintic Standard.. Salt Lake 14.00 13.87313.87} 
Utah-Apex.... Boston 63 63 6; 
Western Utah Copper N. Y. Curb 3 ae 
IRON 
Betnlehem Steel..... New York 43, 41; 43 
Colorado Fuel & Iron New York 413 383 383 
Gt. North’n Iron Ore New York 31 304 302 
Inland Steel. ....... New York 433 42 42 
Mesabi Iron . N. Y. Curb 2 2 Z 
Replogle Steel... . New York 152 143 153 
Republic I. & S.. New York a 52 
Republic I. & S. pfd. New York 93 92 93 
Sloss-Sheffield 8S. & I. New York 111, 104 104 
Sloss-Shef. S.&I. wae New York 98} 98k 983 
U.S. Steel. -... New York 128: 122) 125 
U.S. Steel ae ..... New York 1263 1247 126} 
Virginia !. C. & C... New York 30} 30} 301 
Virginia I1.C "&C pid New York a 70 
VANADIUM 
Vanadium Corp..... New York 312 298 303 
ASBESTOS 
Asbestos Corp...... Montreal 96 90 93 
Asbestos Corp., pfd.. Montreal 112 110 1123 
SULPHUR 
Freeport Texas...... New York 244 21% 213 
COKBN GG. 655.6000 « New York 1164 113% 114 
DIAMONDS 
De Beers Consol.... New York ea Sate 253 
PLATINUM 
So. Am. Gold & P... N. Y. Curb 33 2} 32 
MINING, SMELTING, REFINING AND 
Amer. Metal........ New York 52k 502 513 
Amer. Metal pfd.... New York 115 115 115 
Amer. Sm. & Ref.... New York 113 109 109 
Amer. Sm.&Ref.pfd.. New York 1154-113 114 
Consol, M. &S..... Montreal 165 1523 1642 
Federated Metals... N. Y. Curb ames ee 25% 
Newmont Mining... N. Y. Curb 43: 43 43 
Southwest Metals... N. Y. Curb eis | 
U.S. Sm. R. & M... New York 46 “443 443 
U.S. Sm. R.&M.pfd.. New York 483 475 483 


* Cents per share. Tt Bid or asked. 
Monthly. K, Irregular. I, Initial. 


Stock Exchange. 


LONDON QUOTATIONS, WEEK ENDED OCT. 10, 1925 


High 

Aramayo Mines (25 frs.)... 83/13 
British Platinum.......... 9/11 
Bwana M’Kubwa......... 6/9 
CAMA SAO. os aaiec wees 4/3 
PRENODS o ron Sao cd ean 6/— 
POURED... sc alo cake ans AE; 
Frontino & Bolivia. ....... 9/ J 
Mexican Corporation. ..... 15/6 
Mexican Mines of El] Oro... 45/— 
Nechi (pref. 10s.).......... 1/3 
Oroville Dredging. ........ 4/— 
UNG PHO... < cc eee 4/43 
St. John det Rey... 000.5% 14/4} 
San Francisco Mines.......  27/— 
Santa Gertrudis........... 15/3 
Selukwe (2s. 6d.).......... UI/4} 
S. American Copper....... 6/6 
fe re 49/9 
Tomboy.. ; ; 3/73 
Union Miniére du Haut- 


Katanga (Brussels) 100 Fr. 6.925 
* Free of British income tax. 


Low 
78/14 
8/3 
s— 
2/41 
4/9 


3/6 
6.500 


(b) Belgian francs. 


arterly 


Colorado Springs, Colorado Springs 


Last 
8u/— 
9/— 


4/1} 


6/— 
1/— 


6.500 
(c) 


%. o rly. SA, Semi-annually. 

X, Includes extra. 

that of the closing of the books; the second that of the payment of the dividend. 
Boston quotations courtesy Boston Stock Exchange; 

those of the Standard Stock Exchange of Toronto, by courtes 

Moysey & Co.; Spokane, Pohlman Investment Co.; Salt Lake, 

ing Exchange and George H. Watson & Co.; 


Date Per Cent 
Aug. 1925 5(c) 
Feb. 1925 23 
Nov. 1924 23* 
July 1925 32 
June 1925 10* 

1921-22 2 
Dec. 1923 32 
May 1925 23 
June 1925 64 
June 1925 15 
July 1920 5 
April 1917 6; 
Nov. 1917 75 
Sept. 1925 5 
Sept. 1925 5 
July 1925 150(b) 





No. 17 


Last Diy, 
Oct., 1920 0.50 
May. 1920 0.03 
May, 1924 0. 123 
Au.31,Se.15RX 0.12 
Oc. 1, Oc.15Q 0.124 
Apr., 1922 0. 103 
Jy. 2,dy. 15 0.05 
Oct., 1920 0.03 
Jy.1, Jy.15 0.123 
Se.30, Oc.20, Q 0.15 
Jan., 1919 0.50 
Jan., 1920 0.40 
Se.19,0¢.2,QEx.0. 25 
Se.19, Se.30Q 0.50 
De.16, No.18 0.10 
Oc. 10, No. | 0.10 
Aug., 1923 0.05 
Se. 19,0¢. 2,QEx.0. 15 
Fe.26, Mh.15Q 1.75 
Au.25, Se.15 Be, 
Au.15, Se.15Q 0.50 
Oc.25, 1924 0.015 
Au.12, Au.26 0.07} 
My. 15, My.25 0.10 
Se.15, Oc.1 0.15 
Se.15, Oc.1 0.15 
Se.2J,0c. 1, Q 0.25 
Oc. 1, Oc. 10 0.01 
Sept., oe 0.25 
Se. 22, § Se.29 0.40 
Oc.3, Oc. 5,2 0.35 
July, 1924 1.2 
May, 1921 0.75 
Ap.!I1, Ap.30 1.00 
Au. 14, Se.1, Q 0.62} 
May, 1921 1.50 
Se.15, Oc.1,Q 1.75 
Se. 10, Se.21 Q 1.50 
Se.21, Oc.1,Q 1.75 


Au.29,Au.31,QEx 1.75 
Au.3, Au.29, Q 1.75 


Jan., 1924 1.50 i 
4n.20, Jy.2, 2.50 | 
Au.1,Au.I5 0.50 

Se.30, Oc.15Q 1.50 
Se.30, Oc.15, Q 1.50 

Nov., 1919 1.00 

Au. 31, Se.15, Q 2.0u 

Jy.27, Au.30 §=0.97 
GENERAL 

Au.20, Se.1,Q 0.75 

Au. 21, Se.1, Q 1.75 

Oc. 16, No.2,Q 1.75 

No.6, De.1,Q 1.75 

Jn. 30, Jy. 15 0.75 

Oc.1, Oc.15 0.60 
Oc.7, Oc. 15, Q 0.75 

Oc.7, Oc.15, Q 0.87} 


M, 
The first date given is 


Toronto quotations 


of Arthur E. 
Stock and Min- 


Swiss francs. 








